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JUBILEE IS THERE TO BRING BACK THE STORY 





. . . Yes, JUBILEE is there when it happens. Its pho- 
tographers, writers and artists range the world to bring 
back the exciting, informative, up-to-date stories that 
are taking place today—to show you the Church in 
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action and prayer. JUBILEE ranges across continents, 
spans ages to reveal the Church in all her glory, her 
hard work, her joys and sorrows. In coming issues 
you'll see more picture-and-text features on the people 
who help the Church stand as a vital creative force in 
the world, the people—laymen, priests, brothers and 
sisters—who are bringing a touch of sanctity, a touch 
of humanity to a world grown cold with hatred and 
despair, who perform the heroic works that carry the 
breath of the Holy Ghost to the remotest corners of 
the globe. 


FREE With each new subscription we’re giving a free 
copy of Thomas Merton’s famous book of poems, 
Tears of the Blind Lions, to everyone who takes 
JUBILEE at our special rate of fifteen months for $5. 
Subscribe now while copies of this valuable book 
are still available. 
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THE EDITORS’ PAGE 


@ Two years ago JUBILEE published a commentary 
by Father Etienne Robo, a French-born priest (now 
living in England), on the photographs of Saint 
Thérése. Father Robo, said in short, that the pic- 
tures of Thérése had been retouched and that a 
true likeness—as revealed in the original photo- 
graphs—showed her an almost completely different 
person. This revelation touched off a storm of con- 
troversy in JUBILEE’s letters column about the pro- 
priety of what was done to the photographs. 

The known retouching of the photographs led 
to the suspicion that the published manuscript also 
might have been touched up—for perfectly good 
reasons on the part of the people involved, it might 
be said. However, some critics have been shocked 
by the alterations. Ten years ago, it has been 
learned, the Definitor General of the Carmelites 
wrote to Mother Agnes de Jésus, Thérése’s surviv- 
ing sister, urging publication of the unedited auto- 
biography, saying, “To refute and avoid erroneous 
and incomplete interpretations, to study thoroughly 
the doctrine and the spirit of the little saint, the 
documents and texts which are furnished us so 
generously are not sufficient. The original texts 
alone can permit the discovery of the movement of 
her thoughts, the rhythm of her life and all the 
clarity of the formulas ordinarily so precise and 
firm.” 

This request led to the eventual publication of a 
facsimile edition of the original manuseripts— 
accompanied by three volumes of notes, indices and 
a concordance. The editor, Pére Francois de Sainte- 
Marie, O.C.D., a Carmelite historian, reveals in 
his introduction that over 7,000 changes exist in 
the published versions of The Story of a Soul. The 
omitted portions alone total more than a quarter of 
the entire book. With the information about 
Thérése that is now available Sally S. Cunneen pre- 
sents in this month’s JUBILEE her analysis of The 
Story of a Soul and tells what the unedited version 
says about this age’s most popular saint. 


@ One of the two last major frontiers for man to 
explore is the ocean (the other is outer space) ; it 
is a phenomenon of our time that hundreds of 
thousands of people have become conscious of the 
depths of the sea. In 1943 a French naval officer, 
Captain Yves Costeau, developed an underwater 
lung which liberated the diver from the shackles 
of the 19th century rubber diving suit and helmet. 
The Costeau lung, used with mask and flippers, gave 
men tremendous freedom of movement in explor- 


ing unimagined, mysterious, luminous worlds. The 
freedom is not only physical but psychological. Cos- 
teau has said that before the aqualung he often had 
dreams of flying through the air, using his arms 
as wings; now, with the lung he never again dreams 


. of flying; undersea, his dreams ha¥e become reality. 


Philippe Diolé, one of the Frenchmen to do the 
earliest work with the aqualung, develops this psy- 
chological theme by saying: “Perhaps it will be 
understood if I say that [the diver] moves about 
the sea the way one flies in dreams . . . I have per- 
haps lived a miracle, one which I want to talk 
about. I have traveled to another world in which 
‘action is sister to the dream.’ I have swept away 
in the heart of the sea, at a depth of several fathoms, 
all my anxieties as a man. Worries of the moment, 
scientific curiosity, metaphysical doubts, all have 
been hurled into the sea and I do not regret it. Like 
many others I do not feel in perfect harmony with 
our age, and the solitude of diving lulls and stays 
a deep-rooted dissatisfaction. Down below where 
dream and action move silently forward, side by 
side, through the dense waters, man feels for a 
moment in tune with life!” 

Such mystical freedom has won many converts. 
One of the most recent is Clare Boothe Luce, writer, 
legislator and diplomat, who recently spent some 
time in exploring the waters off Bermuda. Mrs. 
Luce’s interest in diving was awakened by Costeau’s 
magnificent film, The Silent World. However, her 
reasons for taking it up are different from Diolé’s. 
She says, “I am still digging in my mind to find 
the ‘real reason’ that made me set my will on learn- 
ing to dive . . . I am over fifty; I am not robust; I 
have many interests and much work to do. This 
strange resolve to hurl myself from the back of a 
boat wearing fifty pounds of equipment and go 
down into the open sea—is it so easily explained? I 
don’t think so. A friend writes me and suggests my 
motives are irrational, subconscious, essentially 
Freudian: the innate desire to recapture the dark, 
watery bliss of the unborn child, suspended in 
utter security in the silent womb. This is, of course, 
silly. I am neither warm nor do I feel secure in the 
depths of the ocean. Especially, the cold and fatigue 
of diving are my real enemies. I can imagine nothing 
less like the sensation of lying in the dark, fleshly 
prenatal cradle, oblivious and unaware, than the 
sensations experienced while diving.” What Mrs. 
Luce did experience, forty feet below the surface, 
she reveals in the excerpts from her journal starting 
on page 14. 
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Over 30,000 Young Christian Workers from 
all over the world convened in Rome recently 
for a week of meetings and sightseeing climaxed 
by a rally in St. Peter’s square and a speech by 
Pope Pius. Each member of the attending groups 
made a pledge to follow YCW principles in 
school, family, community and work. Joining in 
the meeting were 17 cardinals and 70 bishops. 
After his address—in French—the Holy Father 
received the chief officials of the YCW and ac- 
cepted gifts from them. He showed once again 
his special love for the workingman and a con- 
cern for his problems. 

Calling for an active participation by the 
young worker in building a just social order, he 
said in part: 

“Those economic and social problems which 
arise from the increase of world population. 
from the inequalities of the distribution of natu- 
cal resources and from the insufficient develop- 
ment of certain regions cause some people to feel 
misgivings and pessimism. 

“The young on the contrary are convinced 
that these problems can and must be solved 
through the collaboration of all men of good 
will. Very soon, however, cruel disillusionment 
fastens upon them. 

“Slowly they absorb the poison of material- 
istic teachings, of attitudes warped by class war- 
fare and hatred. Thus they rapidly lose, some- 
times forever, their freshness, their joy, their 
most lawful aspirations and soon become bitter 
and rebel. 

“[So] today, more than ever, the Church has 
aeed of young workers who valiantly . . . build 
up a world such as God wills it to be, a brotherly 
society in which the suffering of the humblest 
will be shared and relieved by all.” 


THE YCW MEETSf 








Climaxing their first world congress, YCW delegates from 87 
countries perform a folklore pageant in St. Peter’s square. 





After speaking, the Pope greets attending Cardinals. 
At the center is Francis Cardinal Spellman; at the far 
left Msgr. Cardijn, YCW founder. 
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Acknowledging the cheers of 30,000 YCW members gathered in Saint Peter’s Square. 
the Pope is carried in his gestatorial chair to deliver a speech of advice and praise. 
Previously he had watched the pageant and had received gifts from the delegates. 











REPORT 
FROM 
~ BRITAIN 


Liverpool 


I have just come from the annual Triduum 
of Prayer of Y Cylch Catholig, a small apos- 
tolic group whose object is to work and 
pray for the conversion of Wales through 
the medium of the Welsh language. From a 
distance perhaps it is natural to think of 
the great land mass of England, Wales and 
Scotland as being one country, but this is 
far from the truth. In 1596 Cardinal Sega 
drew up a report on the affairs of the Eng- 
lish College in Rome in which, at the time, 
there were a number of Welsh students. Init 
he spoke of Wales as "a country distinct 
from England, and differing from it in no 
Slight degree as to manners, character- 
istics and language." That description is 
as true now as it was then. Wales is about 
the size of Kansas, seven-eighths of it 
rural and sparsely populated, so that out 
of its total population of 2,500,000 more 
than half is concentrated in the compara- 
tively small industrial and coastal area of 
the two southernmost counties. For some- 
thing like seven centuries this people on 
the other side of Offa's Dyke have had to 
protect their national identity under alien 
rule. The modern Welsh nation was formed 
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two or more centuries ago by the Methodist 
revival which infused a new vigor into the 
religious life of the people and welded the 
Welsh peasantry into a new nation. In the 
words of a distinguished Welsh convert from 
Nonconformity "Nonconformity became the 
very nationhood of Wales. It was a new na- 
tion, formed and unified by religious con- 
version." From the Non-conformist min- 
isters and their chapels came the people's 
culture, their language, their Welshness. 
They had been robbed of their Catholicism 
and had never accepted the Reformation 
willingly and had given to the Church a 
Shining band of (now beatified) martyrs. 
Long after abbeys and monasteries had fal- 
len into decay and the Mass had passed from 
men's memories there still lingered on a 
nostalgic devotion to Mair Wen, Mary the 
fair or blessed. Even in comparatively re- 
cent times some beautiful poems have been 
written to honour the blessed Mother, and 
Y Brenddwyd Mair (Mary's Dream), a poetic 
dialogue between Our Lady and the Divine 
Child, was recited as part of night prayers. 
But withal there grew up a strong and black 
suspicion of the Church of Rome. Recently a 
story made the national press in England, 
as well as Wales, of a Catholic priest who 
had been elected Mayor of the little town 
of Llandovery. You may think it rather un- 
usual for a priest to be a Mayor, but surely 
not worth making a great deal of fuss. But 
you would be wrong, because the prejudice 
against the Chuch in Wales (based very 
largely on ignorance) is very great, and 
there are still many places where a priest 
is looked on with ill-concealed suspicion. 
All the more honour then to the small band 
of laity and priests, members of Y Cylch 
Catholig (The Catholic Circle) who for the 
past four years have raised the banner of 
the faith in the very heart of the great 
Welsh festival of the Eisteddfod. This year 
the Eisteddfod, a week devoted to Welsh 
music, poetry and drama, was held at Llan- 
gefni and in the middle of it was a Catho- 
lic pavilion where the main display was an 
exhibition entitled Addoliad (Worship). 
Nine panels of photographs and five panels 
of Welsh texts (taken from Mediator Dei, 
the Cathechism and elsewhere), illustrated 
and described the nature and forms of Catho- 
lic worship. Priests and laity who were in 
attendance were kept busy answering the 
questions of the many visitors, and its main 
achievement lay in making thousands of 
Welshmen psychologically aware that to be 
Welsh and Catholic was quite normal. 
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Catholics are a tiny minority in Wales. 
They have two dioceses, Menevia which in- 
cludes the whole of the Principality except 
the two southern and largely industrialised 
counties of Glamorgan and Monmouth which, 
along with the English county of Hereford, 
make up the archdiocese of Cardiff. In 
Menevia diocese, where most of the 700,000 
Welsh-speakers are to be found, there are 
just over 27,000 Catholics out of a total 
population that is just short of a million. 
These Catholics are scattered through 64 
parishes and are in the main neither Welsh- 
born nor Welsh-speakers. Besides these 
parishes there are many Mass centres, which 
under the inspiring lead of His Excellency 
Bishop Petit have increased from sixty to 
85 in the past five years. The chief diffi- 
culty from an apostolic point of view is 
that these Catholics must be ministered to 
in English, while the missionary activity 
of the Church to be effective in a people 
whose nationalism is so bound up with their 
language must be expressed in Welsh. There 
are large areas of the northern, western 
and midland counties where eighty per cent 
of the children have Welsh as first language 
or who speak Welsh, whereas in the indus- 
trial south the picture is very different. 
Only ten per cent of the children of Glamor- 
gan speak Welsh, and there are towns in 
the mining and steel plant areas which at 
the turn of the century were wholly Welsh- 
speaking but where now it is the language 
of less than five per cent of the popula- 
tion. In these areas where Catholics number 
80,000 out of a total population of over 
1,500,000 the Church's problems are the 
same as in any other industrialised post- 
Christian region. 

A generation has gone by since the Angli- 
can Church (the Church of Wales) was dis- 
established at the insistence of the Non- 
conformists, and this loss of official 
Status has been of great benefit to it. No 
longer tied to the State, it proceeded to 
revive the "Branch Theory," claiming that 
it was and always had been the Church of the 
Welsh nation. Catholic doctrines and prac- 
tices have returned to it and, under the 
leadership of several remarkable bishops 
it has begun to attract a number of converts 
who are disillusioned by the barrenness of 
modern Nonconformity but fear the so-= 
called “Authoritarianism of the Church of 
Rome." It is probably true that the “Church 
in Wales," as it calls itself, is the only 
denomination which is at present gaining 
much ground in Wales. And yet in some ways 
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the opportunities that the Catholic Church 
has now in Welsh Wales are unique. The peo- 
ple are basically religious—their very 
language is a metaphysical language. It has 
been pointed out that the Communists have 
made little headway if only for the reason 
that Welsh is too spiritual to be con- 
strained by the earthy materialism of Marx- 
ist terminology. Nonconformism is on the 
decline, its sole legacy an ambivalent 
anti-Catholicism, but the Welshman still 
has a deep affective regard for Truth. For 
four centuries he has associated the prac- 
tice of religion with devotion to his native 
tongue, since for all of that time he has 
been entirely dependent for his religious 
enlightenment on the exposition of the Word 
of God in Welsh. Hence from a practical- 
apostolic point of view the language ques- 
tion is basic. If the beauty and warmth of 
the true Church can be presented to the 
Welshman in his own tongue, then the decline 
of religion and the decline of the language 
may be stemmed. The field is vast, the 
labourers are few. Ein Harglwyddes, Gymorth 
Cristnogion, gweddia dros Gymru—Our Lady, 
Help of Christians, pray for Wales. 





Wales is West Britain—Scotland is North 
Britain and was described a hundred years 
or more ago by a bad=-tempered Englishman as 
"that knuckle-end of England—that land of 
Calvin, oat-cakes, and sulphur." But Scot- 
land has its national consciousness and its 
nationalist movement, if not a national 
language. It was forcibly wedded to England 
two hundred and fifty years ago, but long 
before that it had suffered the same robbery 
of the faith as Wales. In fact next year 
will see the fourth centenary of the date 
when John Knox established the Reformation 
in Scotland. It had its martyrs for the 
Church, its small pockets where the light 
of faith was never extinguished, and in the 
nineteenth century (like England but un- 
like Wales) benefitted from the great flood 
of Irish immigrants. Its hierarchy was re- 
stored in 1878, and the see of St. Andrews 
(and Edinburgh) founded before 900, made 
an archiepiscopal see with primacy over all 
Scotland in 1472 and vacant since 1571, was 
once again filled by a Catholic Archbishop. 
Since that date the growth of the Church in 
Scotland has been phenomenal, from 330,000 
to 800,000 today. The most important char- 
acteristic of the Catholic community is 
that it is highly localised and urban, with 
nearly seventy per cent living in the three 
counties of Lanark, Dunbarton and Renfrew. 
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Thus there are nearly 300,000 Catholics in 


the city of Glasgow, one in four of the popu- 
lation; there are 46,000 in Edinburgh, one 
in ten of the population; in eight of the 
other large towns they are more than twenty 
per cent of the population, and in one of 
them, Coatbridge, almost half the popula- 
tion of 50,000 is Catholic. 

Still in the realm of statistics, it 
would seem that there is a leakage from the 
Church which runs at the rate of more than 
2,500 a year, and that this has been going 
on continuously since the beginning of the 
century. Moreover the birth rate is declin- 
ing, as has also the birth-marriage ratio. 
Although Catholic marriages have doubled 
in number, Catholic births have increased 
by only one quarter, and the Catholic birth- 
marriage ratio has declined relatively 
faster than the national birth-marriage 
ratio, although, absolutely speaking, it 
is still higher. In the post-war period 
there has been renewed immigration from 
Ireland—this had virtually petered out at 
the beginning of the century—and although 
relatively insignificant in the total 
Catholic population, it may be in the end of 
great significance because the immigrants’ 
work is for the most part located in areas 
where the Church is numerically weak. 

Most of the immigrants of the nineteenth 
century settled in the south-west, espe- 
cially in the region of the Clyde Valley. 
This gave the population a certain stabil- 
ity, and after 1918 when the Hierarchy suc- 
cessfully negotiated with the government 
for an education settlement whereby Cath- 
olic schools would be built, maintained and 
staffed at public expense, the Catholic 
community advanced socially and material- 
ly. Parishes were freed from the deadweight 
of school debts—which still hangs upon the 
Catholics of Wales—and were able to devote 
their growing resources to churches and 
other parish plant. In all walks of life 
Catholics have begun to take their place, 
as was instanced recently when I spoke at a 
large Catholic meeting in Glasgow's big- 
gest public hall and the vote of thanks was 
proposed by the National Secretary of the 
Scottish Transport and General Workers 
Union, a Catholic. Yet the Church has had 
to face a great deal of opposition. First 
of all from the dour Presbyterians, the 
heirs of John Knox, who for centuries in the 
Established Church have provided the typi- 
cal religious attitude of Scotland, which 
includes a strong element of antagonism to 
Catholic doctrines. It is only thirty years 
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Since a professor from the Glasgow diocesa, 
Seminary recited the "Hail Mary’ on the 
radio and received from the Presbytery of 
Glasgow a citation to appear before it on 
the charge of heresy. Then, not all the 
Irish immigrants were Catholics—there 
were quite a number from Ulster who were 
bitter Orangemen, and even down to recent 
times there have been outbreaks of physica] 
violence which have been near riots. Curi- 
ously enough the two symbols of the oppos- 
ing factions are two professional football 
teams in Glasgow: the Celtics and the Rang- 
ers, the former supported by the Green par- 
tisans, the latter by the Orange. When they 
meet at New Year's the riot squads are turned 
out, and there are the same theological 
overtones to the struggle as when Notre 
Dame meets Southern Methodist, though ex- 
pressed more crudely and more violently. 
The third centre of opposition has been 
the Communists. The shipbuilding yards on 
Clydeside and the heavy engineering works 
have always been strongholds of Communisn, 
and it's probably no exaggeration to say 
that had it not been for Catholic members 
of the labor unions, still not organized as 
well as they might be, the slogan "Red 
Clyde" would have become a reality. In 
Glasgow and in Lanarkshire to the south the 
fight still goes on. The result of these 
various pressures is that the Catholics in 
Scotland, although by now well integrated 
into the national life, still have to some 
extent the persecution mentality and are 
not discouraged from having strong antipa- 
thies to their Protestant fellow country- 
men. Perhaps as a result of this the conver- 
sion rate is not very high. Nevertheless, 
in terms of bricks and mortar, the Church 
goes from strength to strength. 
Nationalism in Scotland is not quite the 
Same as in Wales, chiefly perhaps because 
of the absence of a bond of language—the 
only strongholds left of the ancient Catho- 
lic-Gaelic culture are the isles of Barra 
and South Uist. But Scotland feels the loss 
of her independence, and this is heightened 
by the fact that she usually gets the dirty 
end of the stick from Whitehall (as the 
London government is known) and from indus- 
try. This has little effect at present on 
the position of the Church, but will prob- 
ably come into prominence in a few months 
time when the quartercentenary of Knox's 
foundation is celebrated, along with a 
great deal of provocation and enveloped in 
a pamphlet war that will probably generate 
more heat than light. —John Fitzsimons 
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LETTERS TO 


BILLY GRAHAM 
The editorial in your September issue en- 
titled “Report from the Garden,” sad to 
say, is sarcastic and superficial. It is an 
abrupt departure from the usual tenor of 
your fine publication—Catholic truth and 
merciful love wedded with deep intelli- 
gence. Please do not allow any more such 
unChristian spirit to corrupt your work. 
Harry Joun 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


I have read this article [about Billy Gra- 
ham] with great interest, just as I have 
read many others written by Catholics and 
dealing with Billy Graham, most notably 
one by Fr. Weigel, S.J., in America. I be- 
lieve in most instances the writers, while 
of course differing from Dr. Graham’s 
theology, have been at pains to avoid 
uncharitable and unfair criticism of the 
evangelist. 

I am afraid the same cannot be said for 
the article written by Mr. Shea. The article 
obviously abounds with sarcastic innuendos 
and suggestive comparisons, e.g. “Explain- 
ing his popularity is like trying to analyze 
the success of Liberace, Elvis Presley or 
the late Jimmy Dean.” 

A Catholic myself, I do not wish to take 
issue with the substance of Mr. Shea’s 
article. Many competent theologians, Prot- 
estant as well as Catholic, have pointed 
out deficiencies in Dr. Graham’s evangelism 
without offending good taste and charity 
as frequently as Mr. Shea does in his 
“Report From The Garden.” 

Rather than attributing Billy Graham’s 
success to “mysterious shifting of social 
forces and popular taste, thereby satisfying 
tribal curiosity,” it would be more fair to 
state that his popular appeal is probably 
due to his obvious sincerity. Rather than 
saying that “he fulfills a maternal desire 
of elderly women, or that he is a father 
image to teenagers,” it would be more 
worthy of a sincere Catholic to pray for 
his conversion so that, seeing the light of 
the True Faith, he might use his talent 
as an orator to teach the multitudes of his 
admirers the universality of the Catholic 
Church. 

Freperick Hetnecc, M.D. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Permit me to hedge a little bit by saying 
I know nothing really, from a theological 
or philosophical standpoint. I have never 
studied either, so what I say is strictly on 
my own. Ralph Shea says (unnecessarily, 
I think, for a Christian) “I attended the 
performance with good will and a desire 
to be fair,” and then he proceeds in a 
snootish kind of way in my opinion to 
deflate Billy Graham. What good can that 
accomplish? Did he expect Billy to go 
right down the line on the stuff Ralph has 
been accustomed to since he learned to 
read and write? It reminds me of Ameri- 
cans who go to Europe and then complain 
because Europeans don’t do things the 
way we do. (We are so right, of course.) 
As a quick example of his snootishness 
(and unChristian attitude) I refer you to 
his reference to Graham being “ungram- 
matical.” God help us! The twelve apostles 
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THE EDITOR 


who were common fishermen must be 
suspect by Ralph Shea. Do you suppose 
they knew their gramar (sic)? God help 
us! Are there two “m’s”? Such is the 
state of religion reduced to intellectualism. 
Pray for us! 

Eamon O’CAROLAN 

Ozone Park, N. Y. 


Ralph Shea’s piece on Graham is beauti- 
fully done. Congratulations to him and to 
you for having the sense to print it. 
Bos ConsIvINE 
New York, N. Y. 


THE MUSIC CONTROVERSY 


JUBILEE came this morning and as usual 
I scanned the letters first thing. There 
were two on “Music and Social Justice” 
[August] diametrically opposed to one an- 
other which prompted my own two cents 
to be thrown in. Hence this letter. 

I used to think the way Mrs. McGilvra 
thinks when I was a child blithely unaware 
of responsibilities of life and to fellow 
human beings and certainly not aware of 
what constitutes earning one’s bread by 
the sweat of one’s brow. But to quote 
St. Paul: “When I grew up, I put away 
the things of a child.” However, it seems 
a great many people haven’t. While it’s 
wonderful to have these heavenly thoughts, 
it still doesn’t fill one’s stomach. In order 
to do God’s work we need the physical 
stamina necessary to do same and that 
comes from bodily nourishment. At the 
same time the cost of living in this country 
must be taken into consideration and as 
one who does the shopping in my house, 
I am only too well aware that food has 
never been as high as it is at the present 
time. Multiply the human mouths to fill 
and the cost becomes astronomical. 

It was with the second of the two that 
I am in complete accord. Taking it in sec- 
tions, I agree that any organist “worthy of 
manning a console” is due his just share 
of recognition and financial retribution. 
However, I need go no further than my 
own diocese of Brooklyn to cite the con- 
ditions prevailing here. Some of the very 
worst music in the whole country, dreadful 
“wheeze” boxes for organs, and reconverted 
piano players who don’t know a stop from 
a piston and though God gave them two 
perfectly good feet still manage to wear 
out the last five notes on the pedal board 
while the remaining twenty-seven are dusty 
from never having been touched exist right 
here. Are these worth even $175 a month? 
They’re not worth a red cent and because 
their type holds down a goodly percentage 
of what would be decent positions, those 
who are good and deserving because of 
their education, training and experience 
must suffer artistically as well as finan- 
cially. 

Many are the times when we’ve shook 
our heads over Germani coming from the 
Vatican to N. Y. having to play at Central 
Presbyterian Church or some other simply 
because our own beautiful St, Patrick’s 
is closed to him. Why even go as far as 
Germani! At the organ which he has so 
painstakingly had rebuilt sits one of the 
world’s greatest organiste—Charles Marie 


Courboin, music director St. Patrick’s 
Cathedral, who isn’t even able to give an 
organ recital outside of what is heard 
during Mass. I’m only a fledgling in the 
organ rectial business, but do know even 
at this early date, my name has already 
been well established in various Episcopal 
Churches throughout New York City start- 
ing with the Cathedral of St. John the 
Divine where I gave two recitals this past 
year and have been invited back again in 
the fall. Never will I accept a position 
in a Catholic Church until such as has 
been explained above cease to exist. How 
right the party was who said how beautiful 
our music sounds in non-Catholic churches! 
Unlike our friend “Name Withheld” I 
happen to frequent Protestant Churches 
for the very concerts he describes but is 
warned about attending. If it wasn’t for 
my Episcopal friends, I would be doing 
just about nothing organistically. Inciden- 
tally, I’m a daily communicant and a 
Franciscan tertiary. 
Miss ANNE FRANCES BYRNE 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


I was left rather speechless after reading. 
the letter by the wife of a church organist. 
As an organist myself for seventeen years, 
I can only say that I’ve always been under 
the impression that one gave his or her 
music for love of God, and not for any 
monetary value. In all the years I have 
played the organ, I have only once been 
paid for it and that was in a Navy chapel. 

My last opportunity at the organ was ip 
a small town in Nevada where I had a 
junior and senior choir, which meant two 
rehearsals and music for two Masses a 
week, plus evening devotions, Forty Hours 
Devotion, and anything else that came 
along. Most of the choir members, both 
adult and children, could not read music, 
and I had to teach them everything by 
ear, no easy task. Added to these diffi- 
culties was the fact that I was going 
through a very difficult pregnancy; in fact 
I woke up Easter Sunday morning in labor, 
with three Masses to get through! After 
my daughter was born, I missed one Sun- 
day while I was in the hospital, and from 
then on the choir members not only sang 
but baby sat while I played the organ. 
The thanks of the pastor and congregation 
and the knowledge that I was using my 
God-given talents for His honor and glory 
meant more than any salary possibly could. 
When the Navy transferred us, the Men’s 
Club and Altar Society each presented me 
with a gift, as well as one from the pastor. 
These expressions of their thanks I really 
treasure. 

I don’t think any organist should depend 
on Church music for his main source of 
income, because none of us should expect 
monetary return for that which we give 
to God. 

Mrs. Georce S. CaPELAND 
Jacksonville, Fla. 


@ The above letters result from a com- 
ment by an organist’s wife that the 
dictates of social justice apparently 
don’t apply to her husband’s situation. 
Since then JUBILEE’s readers have been 
divided over 1) the need to consider 
musicians in the light of the Social 











DOCTOR RABELAIS 

by D. B. Wyndham Lewis 
A biography of the brilliant, quick- 
tempered and slightly alcoholic 
genius whose name gave us the 
adjective “rabelaisian.” In case you 
wonder, none of his books are, or 
ever have been, on the Index. 


$4.00 


The BEGINNING of the 
ENGLISH REFORMATION 
_ by Hugh Ross Williamson 
A clear, brief account of the Prot- 
estant Reformation in England, with 
emphasis on the suspiciously neat 
way in which each change in doc- 
trine fitted in with government poli- 
cies. $2.50 


The RESTLESS CHRISTIAN 
by Kilian McDonnell, O.S.B. 
Short meditation for laymen which 
originally appeared in the Sign 
magazine. The editors tell us that 
no similar series has produced so 

much favorable comment. 
$3.00 


The SACRED HEART in the 
LIFE OF THE CHURCH 
by Margaret Williams, R.S.C.J. 
On the develop of this devotion 
onan the por sconce eae wes. 
ent, with liberal quotations from 
poets, mystics and theologians. 
$3.75 


MERE MARIE of the 
URSULINES 


by Agnes Repplier 
With «@ foreword by 
Frances Parkinson Keyes 


A reprint of Agnes Repplier’s de- 
lightful biography of Mere Marie, 
who played such a notable part in 
establishing Catholic education in 
17th century Canada. $3.50 


All these are ready — see them 
at your bookstore 
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Encyclicals, 2) the quality of music in 
Catholic churches.—ep. 


THE NEWMAN CLUBS 
May I offer you my compliments on your 
August issue of JUBILEE in which you 
present so very well the current picture 
of the Newman Club apostolate. I am also 
grateful to you for the kind things you 
had to say about our own Club here at 
L.S.U. 
Rr. Rev. Mscr. Ropert E, Tracy 
Chaplain, Catholic Student Center 
Louisiana State University 
Baton Rouge, La. 


THE. BRACEROS 


You did a good job on the Bracero ques- 
tion [yuprLee, April] . . . Needless to say, 
the report was resented by some very “re- 
spectable people with good judgement in 
these matters” but I am convinced that 
out here at least among the priests much 
good was done. 

However I will make the same small 
criticism of your work as of Garlarza’s. 

The evil of this business is not primarily 
in the abuses, the abuses result because of 
the fundamental deordination of the ar- 
rangement. The abuses can at will be re- 
moved almost entirely, in some places for 
an extended period of time. This particu- 
larly is possible for the very wealthy produc- 
ers, who can afford to build clean camps, 
give good food, and guarantee the “going 
wage” of 90¢ an hour. In fact these people 
if pushed would gladly go to extravagant 
housing, exceptional pay of say $1.50 an 
hour rather than have to deal with truly 
organized labor even though they were 
thereby released from the expense of hous- 
ing and could even get by, for awhile at 
least, with lower wages. The importation 
of foreign workers is primarily a union 
breaking movement. It is a plan to main- 
tain field labor in the state of peonage. 
The same question has been the source of 
constant debate here in California for the 
last 100 years. It has involved successively 
Chinese, Hindu, Japanese, Korean, Ara- 
bian, Filipino, and in recent years, the 
Negro and “Okie,” with the Mexican 
always on hand. California agriculture has 
a far different history from Eastern or 
Midwestern agriculture; it more closely 
resembles the South. 

They can make this business sound pret- 
ty respectable—see the recent Saturday 
Evening Post article [August 10]. When 
you build your attack upon the abuses and 
they for a time remove the abuses, they 
undermine your criticism. 

I hope that you might find it within your 
plans to carry on the debate. There are 
three publications recently, which are very 
vulnerable to a clever criticism; Agricul- 
tural life, by the Citrus Growers of Calif.; 
the report of the Hillings committee on the 
importation of Japanese laborers; and the 
recent Post article. I would recommend 
if you are interested in following this up 
to look up a couple of reports: “Orientals 
in California,” Facts about Filipino Immi- 
gration, Chinese Immigration. Report to 
the California State Senate, Sacramento 
State Printing Office, 1878. History of Cali- 
fornia Agriculture, University of Califor- 
nia, 1946. 

A Bracero Priest 
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for BEGINNERS 
by F. J. Sheed 

The author's column, “Theology for 
the Layman,” appears in 23 Dio- 
cesan papers: Theology for Begin- 
ners is based on the articles which 
have appeared in the past year. As 
readers who have seen the column 
know, it really is theology and 
really for beginners. All that is 
needed to enjoy it is ordinary intel- 
ligence and a wish to know more 
about God. Ready on October 9th 


$3.00 


ST. JOHN of the CROSS 
by Bruno de Jesus-Marie, O.C.D. 
With an introduction by 

Jacques Maritain . 
A reprint of the definitive life of 
the Doctor of the Dark Night. Ready 


$6.00 
CANTERBURY BOOKS 


This is a new series of short informative 
guide-books to the essentials of Cath- 
clic teaching, designed to bridge the 
gap between pamphlets and full length 
works. Each will be on a subject of 
special interest to inquirers: most will 
be made, as these first five are, by 
extracting parts from books already 
published. 


THE ROOTS OF THE REFORMATION 
by Karl Adam 
(from One and Holy) 


MARRIAGE AND THE FAMILY 
by F. J. Sheed 
(from Society and Sanity) 


CONFESSION 
by J. C. Heenan 
(from Priest and Penitent) 


THE DEVIL 
by Walter Farrell, O.P., 
Bernard Leeming, S.J., and others 
(from Satan: A Symposium) 


THE ROSARY 
by Maisie Ward 
(from Splendor of the Rosary) 
Paper-bound, 75¢ each 
Ready on October 9th 
Order from any bookstore 
The Fall number of Sheed & Ward’s OWN 
TRUMPET contains descriptions of our Fall books, 
new and reprinted book reviews, extracts from 
books to come and an article on Msgr. Knox 
by F. J. Sheed. To get the Trumpet, free and 
, ‘write to Juliet MacGill at— 
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Two New Series 


WOODSTOCK PAPERS 


Edited by 
John Courtney Murray, S.J. 
and 

Walter J. Burghardt, S.J. 
A new series of studies dealing with 
themes which can be illuminated by 
theology. Several brochures in the 
series will appear each year. They 
will cover a wide variety of subjects, 
but each will have some relevance 
to theology. The papers are intended 
for the non-specialist and the the- 
ology is presented in terms intel- 
ligible to him. The brochures will 
vary in length and in the future will 
include reprints from more special- 
ized media. 


Ready: 
A Catholic Primer of the 
Ecumenical Movement 
By Gustave Weigel, S.J. 


The Testimony of the 
Patristic Age Concerning 
Mary’s Death 
By Walter J. Burghardt, S.J. 
95¢ each 


THE COLLEGE 
READINGS SERIES 


This unique series of readings in the 
various social sciences and branches 
of philosophy will present the con- 
clusions of competent scholars on 
subjects of critical importance to 
Catholic students. Each volume in 
the series is edited by a specialist 
in the field, is complete with an 
introduction and linking commentary, 
and is presented in a_ uniform, 
paperbound format. Other volumes 
are now in preparation. 


Ready: 

Readings in the History of 
Western Civilization 
Vol. | 
Edited by Thomas P. Neill, Ph.D., 
St. Lovis University 


Ready Shortly: 
Readings in the 


Philosophy of Nature 


Edited by Henry J. Koren, C.S.Sp., 
S.T.D., Duquesne University 


$2.25 each 
Wherever good books are sold 
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Westminster, Maryland 
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LAYMEN IN 
THE MISSIONS 
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In an elderly frame house alongside the cathedral in 

| Paterson, N. J., three quietly dedicated men—Gerald 
aS ‘} Mische, John Connor and Donald Wick—last month 
: launched a project bright with promise and as timely 
as the morning’s headlines. As founders and board 
| members of the Association for International Develop- 
; ment (AID), they began training ten laymen of varying 
backgrounds and diverse professional skills to take their 
places alongside priests, brothers and sisters as mission- 
aries in distant fields. 

AID is the newest of 21 lay-missionary organizations 
in the Church, none of which is more than thirty-five 
years old; the three others in America—The Grail in 
Brooklyn and in Loveland, Ohio; the International 
Catholic Auxiliaries in Chicago; and the Lay Mission 
Helpers in Los Angeles—have all begun operations here 
within the last half-dozen years. All of them have sprung 
up in answer to a need which becomes more urgent with 
every passing month: the fear that the Church will be 
“frozen out” in the new nations now forming with un- 
precedented speed in Africa, Asia and other traditional 
mission territories. As Father Edward L. Murphy, S.J., 
AID’s moderator said recently: “If the Church doesn’t 
* get in on the ground floor of these developing societies, 
in a hundred years we’ll be scrambling to catch up.” 

AID itself was called into being last fall at the urging 
of three mission-minded priests: Fathers Frederich 
_ McGuire, C.M., Edward Murphy, S. J. and John Consi- 
_ dine, M.M. With their help AID received the backing of 
_ the Superiors of most of this country’s men’s missionary 
_ sending societies. The Grail and the International Cath- 
_ olic Auxiliaries, which had been operating for several 
| years, recruited and trained only women; the Lay Mis- 
sion-Helpers, then in its formative stages, accepted men, 
women and married couples, but on a strictly diocesan 
basis; AID plugged the obvious gap: a national organiza- 
tion which would concentrate on training single men. 

Had the Mission Societies exhausted every possi- 
bility, it could hardly have found three laymen better 
qualified to get AID under way. Mische, Connor and 
Wick are all veterans of military service abroad (Mische 
in the Army, Connor in the Navy and Wick with the 
Marines) and veterans also of lay missionary work. 
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D 8 FOUNDERS, CONNOR, MISCHE AND WICK. 


Connor, 41, had taught for three yeare at the Xavier 
Labor Relations Institute run by Jesuit missionaries at 
Jamshedpur, in the heart of India’s largest steel-pro- 
ducing area. He has a law degree and an M.A. in social 
and political philosophy from Catholic University. 
Mische, 31, who was to become AID’s director, and 
Wick, a 37-year-old convert from Lutheranism, had spent 
considerable time at a mission conducted by Father 
Donald Hessler, M.M., at Bacalar, in the jungles of 
Yucatan. In addition, both Wick and Mische had been 
candidates for the priesthood at Maryknoll, so they had 
had some training in theology and missiology to supple- 
ment their bachelor’s degrees. 

From their own experience all three men had con- 
cluded that laymen are needed on the missions not as 
substitutes for priests and sisters, but to handle tasks 
which urgently need doing and which only they can do— 
forming lay leaders to take their place in secular society. 
At Bacalar, for example, Mische and Wick had en- 
countered a primitive people whose ancestors were pagan 
Mayan Indians baptized by Spanish missionaries. Father 
Hessler could preach, say Mass and dispense the sacra- 
ments; only with the greatest difficulty could he have 
developed projects which the people needed almost as 
desperately: a credit union, a marketing coop, a co- 
operative farm. “Thanks to the help of the lay mission- 
aries,” he said, “we’ve accomplished down here in five 
years what it would have taken me twenty-five years to 
do working alone.” Similarly, in answering Connor’s 
survey, mission superiors only rarely asked for lay 
catechists, whom most of them recruit from among their 
own converts; instead, they requested teachers (at all 
educational levels), doctors and nurses, social workers, 
communications people, engineers, agricultural special- 
ists, community development experts and building-trades 
craftsmen—in about that order of priority. Almost as 
urgently needed as the laymen’s professional skills is 
the force of his example: the sight of lay people, single 
or married, leading genuine Christian lives in pagan or 
at best secularized surroundings is irrefutable proof that 
what the priest preaches is not, for the layman, an im- 
possible ideal. The lay-missionary organizations and the 
missionary priests and sisters themselves believe, with 
the late Cardinal Suhard, that “In giving the laity a free 
hand, the Church is not making the best of a bad job, 
using the laity as substitutes until such time as she has 
reliable priests to take over the direction of the temporal 
order. On the contrary, she intends, and without any 
ulterior motive, to confide to the laity the full responsi- 
bility for human society.” 





















AID supplies men 


to overseas missions 


AID’s headquarters is a three-story, 20-room house 
which stands amid a complex of other buildings shelter- 
ing diocesan offices; Catholic Charities is next door, and 
down the street is the diocesan library. AID’s thanks for 
the building—and for much help and encouragement as 
well—go to Paterson’s Bishop James A. McNulty, who 
last May welcomed AID into his diocese and extended 
it his episcopal sponsorship. 

To the house, in the first week of September, came 
the first trainees, ten men between the ages of 20 and 
40, accepted, after careful screening, from about 40 
applicants. One is a doctor with two years of practice 
behind him. Three are high school teachers, one is a 
medical and surgical technician, another an agricultural 
school graduate. There are also a male nurse, a youth 
worker, and two office supervisors. While they are in 
training they will continue to work during the day in 
their accustomed fields; AID has guaranteed to find 
them jobs in the greater New York area. This serves two 
purposes: it gives them additional professional experi- 
ence and it relieves AlD— itself supported entirely by 
voluntary donations—of the responsibility for their 
maintenance. 

Three evenings.a week the men are attending a care- 
fully-planned schedule of lectures. From now until Janu- 
ary these will cover three major areas: Missiology, the 
history, purpose and psychology of the missions, ecclesi- 
astical organization, and the culture and customs of 
particular countries to which they will be sent; Spiritual 
formation, the life of grace, prayer and the sacraments, 
the development of virtues; and Theology, the Incarna- 
tion, the Church, the sacraments. From January to June 
they will study cultural anthropology, psychology and 
the individual aspostolate, sociology and the social 
apostolate, and possibly—the curriculum is not inflexible 


—Scripture. These lectures will be given by Father — 


Murphy, one of the four American priests with a doc- 
torate in missiology from Rome, by experienced mission- 
aries like Father John Considine of Maryknoll, by 
Mische, Connor and Wick themselves, and by represen- 
tatives of governmental and inter-governmental organi- 
zations—the UN, for example. “And we expect,” Father 
Murphy says, “to tap the resources of the Catholic col- 


A Grail nurse interviews a recent 
mother as part of maternity care 
program in Brazil’s interior. 





leges in this area.” On weekends the trainees will supple- 
ment theory with practical experience in missionary 
techniques, working with local units of such organiza. 
tions as the Legion of Mary and the Confraternity of 
Christian Doctrine. 

The three officers of AID and about half the men who 
have applied for training—want to devote their entire 
lives to the work, but trainees need commit themselves 
for only two years of missionary work. They are not 
asked to take vows of any kind, but simply to live a 
fervent Catholic life as laymen and to try, through their 
courses and through certain spiritual exercises (during 
the training period these will consist of daily Mass, 
morning and night prayers in common, a monthly day 
of recollection and periodic retreats), to grow in grace. 
Next June, for those who have successfully completed 
their training, AID will obtain contracts with specific 
mission superiors. Already the organization has over 100 
requests from overseas: for teachers at the new Pius XI] 
University in Basutoland, for doctors and medical tech- 
nicians to help run a hospital in Korea, for social work- 
ers in East Pakistan, for journalists to start a Catholic 
newspaper in Tanganyika, for recreation leaders and 


credit union experts in Jamaica. 
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Three other groups 


also train laymen 


When AID sends out its first lay missionaries next 
summer, they will join other Americans—single men and 
women and married couples—now working in a large 
number of countries on almost every continent. The ma- 
jority of these were trained in one of three organizations: 
The Grail, the International Catholic Auxiliaries and the 
Lay Mission-Helpers of Los Angeles. The Grail, an inter- 
national movement of Catholic women founded in Hol- 
land in 1929, has been sending trained lay women over- 
seas since 1948; over 100 of them are now at work in 
Africa, the Orient and Latin America, either as tempo- 
rary workers who have volunteered for a period of three 
to six years, or as permanent members who have pledged 
their lives to the work. Like AID, the Grail requires 
that applicants have some profession or. skill. It has 
recently established a 15-month training period—the 
first nine months at a center in Brooklyn, the last six at 
the movement’s national headquarters in Loveland, Ohio. 
The International Catholic Auxiliaries; founded through 
the inspiration of Father Vincent Lebbe, one of the 
greatest modern missionaries to China, accepts only 
women who have decided to enter the movement for life. 
This being true, it will consider even high school gradu- 
ates, provided they are otherwise qualified, and allow 
them to obtain their professional training along with 
their missionary preparation, which alone requires a 
minimum of three years. Over 200 Auxiliaries from 
Europe and America now serve on missions in Asia, the 
Middle East and the Belgian Congo. The Lay Mission- 
Helpers were established only two years ago in Los 
Angeles, but already they have sent 29 persons—married 


"and single—to the missions. All of them received a year’s 


training, and have agreed to serve for at least three years 
in missions in this country or abroad. So far most have 
been assigned to Africa, New Guinea or the Bahamas. 

The distinguishing characteristics of these lay mission- 
aries are technical competence and spiritual depth. And 
normality: “None of them in our group,” writes Mon- 
signor Anthony J. Brouwers, founder of the Mission- 
Helpers, “thinks of himself as an oddity or as a hero. 
. . . [He] goes abroad with a prosaic feeling of doing 
only the quite ordinary and expected.” 
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Los Angeles’ James Francis Cardinal McIntyre receives 
solemn promises of three years work from his Lay Mission 
Helpers. The diocese then assigns them overseas. 






















OU rasa RI 
A doctor and nurse from the Interna 
Auxiliaries, women who devote their whole lives to the 
missions, examine a child at a clinic in Zarka, Jordan. 























Formerly a Long Island bank clerk, Richard Quinn teaches 
arithmetic and manual trades to boys at the Jesuit mission 
in Ponape, New Guinea. Even beyond their work, the 

missionary values the example set by Quinn and his wife. 
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@n the GOLDEN EYE in Bermuda 
waters, Mrs. Luce watches for a signal from 
diver Hank White that they are over the wreck 
of the CONSTELLATION. With her is diving 
instructor Park Breck. 


NOTES from a 
DIVER’S DIARY 


by CLARE BOOTHE LUCE 


S$ 1 CANNOT REMEMBER a time when | couldn’ 
read, so I cannot remember a time when I couldn’t 
swim. Or a time when | didn’t love the sea, 

and all the fruits of the sea small sunburned hands could 
gather. I collected sea shells with a passion and excite- 
ment that tired out other children, and exasperated my 
parents who asked at the end of every summer, “Now 
what shall we do with all these shells?” In the end, ] 
took my little basketfuls of them back to the beach, and 
scattered them as one scatters seeds, along the dark wet 
line where the waves cover sea things without concealing 
them. . . . Now I remember something: I had always 
been dismayed to see how shells lost their color on land, 
became dull and grey on the windowsill (where I always 
put them). They glowed pink and gold and orange again 
when the familiar fingers of the surf reclaimed them. 
How beautiful and shining everything that belongs to 
the sea became when returned to its own element! 
J e e 

EXACTLY WHAT was it | experienced as a child, living by 
the sea? Innocent wonder; wonder in the face of Nature’s 
vastness, beauty, power, majesty, mystery; wonder that 
the sea could be so massive and so silent. And with the 
wonder, a joyous awareness, innate, imminent, that Some- 
one greater than all the sea had put it there—for me to 
wonder at! 

“How big is the sea?”, I once asked my mother. 

Mother said, “Most of the world is covered by it. Four 
fifths, I think.” 
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“Why, mother?” 
Mother said, “God knows. But there’s a lot more of it 


than does seem necessary. Nobody will ever, ever know 
all the things that are down there.” 


I think Mother thought the underwater world was ugly. 4 


cruel, terrible. I realize now I never ceased to believe the 
lessons of the shells. They must also be beautiful, all the 
things of the sea in their own element. 

Is this what has brought me to Bermuda, and taken me 
down into the bright, cold waters: the desire to experi- 
ence the wonder of a child confronting His creation? 

a e e 
| HAVE LosT that simple wonder in the tearful turmoil 
and dusty encounters of thirty crowded years. In my 
own time, proliferating man and his multitudinous ma- 
chines and artifacts have spread so thickly and noisily 
upon the crowded earth, that it seems ever harder to find 
any reaches of nature which have not been burdened. 
overburdened with them. In America, even the peace of 
the remotest deserts and valleys is shattered by the roar 
of trains, the hiss of: motors on super highways, the 
thunder of jets. Man is also a madrepore. He has en- 
crusted the earth’s surface with his works and his ruins, 
until its green face is hidden by a ticking, rumbling, 
whistling, roaring, mechanical mask of wire and stone 
and steel. There is art, there is nobility, there is beauty 
in many of the works of his hands. But man is by nature 
a sinner, and the landscape too often is fouled by the 
material offal of his vanity, ambition, hate, pride: We 


‘Mere, down in the sea, . . . 


is stillness, an almost holy sti 
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grow too accustomed to them. Unable to “behold the : 


lilies of the field,” we often forget to note the synthetic 
and the worldly in Solomon’s glory. 

I go into the sea, for where else can I go today where 
I will not encounter the motel, the hamburger stand, the 
airport, the radio, television, newsstands? 

e o a 

HERE, DOWN IN THE SEA, a few miles from shore, there 
is stillness, an almost holy stillness. Where the tides flow 
free upon the shelves of the coral reefs there are scenes 
of purity, clarity, harmony, beauty, untouched by the 
hands of man. Even where man’s artifacts lie—the wrecks 
—they are no longer his but the sea’s, the old keels and 
iron anchors, the cannons of ancient wars—the lapidary 
sea uses them as it will. It breaks them apart with massive 
patience and gentleness, strews them with casual abandon 
on the ocean floor, covers them over, slowly and silently 
with a rough, rich robe of green lime and pink coral, 
crowns them with fields of purplefronded sea fans and 
gorgonias, veils them in emerald or azure in the sea’s wild 
garden until they turn into memory forms, evocative shad- 
ows of the world above. Man was their inspiration; the 
sea is their sculptor, their artist. In the end they all be- 
come one with the myriad vaults, minarets, mazes, clois- 
ters, arches, belfries, bridges, that are the living archi- 
tecture, the cathedral architecture, of the reefs. 

I could not have known before my first dive, what 
makes diving, with a SCUBA (a self-contained under- 
water breathing apparatus) different from every other 
experience the body can ever know. It is the loss of 
gravity. The waters no sooner close over your head than 
you weigh almost nothing. Your body becomes almost 
immaterial. You float, glide, slip, fly, hover, go up, go 
down, with seemingly so little effort that you feel the joy 
of being almost a spirit. You are mind, you are will, 
you are emotion; the weight and clumsiness of flesh and 
bone fall from you. No power or strength on earth gives 
you the sense of mobility and freedom you feel beneath 
the sea. Not lark, not eagle are truer symbols of spirit 
and soul, than the fish, the symbol of Christianity, His 
symbol of freedom. 

es 7 e 
I FLOAT THROUGH these silent, sweetly wild, ancient gar- 
dens of the ocean, enchanted as a child. My eyes are wide 
with delight at the resplendent colors and curious forms 
of the subtropical fish. Our relation is a delicious one: 
They are all very friendly, in a remote sort of way, 
curiously polite, politely curious. They make no moral 
judgments, or social criticisms of my presence. I have 
none to make of theirs. I admire their beauty without 
envy. I respect the “dangerous things” without fear. | 
avoid sea urchins and ginger coral: It is their nature to 
sting, but only when attacked. Their defense seems both 
adequately and charitably designed. I refrain from pok- 
ing into caves where the green moray eel reigns. They 
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say his bite is vicious: he believes, I am told, in massive 
retaliation, and is not inclined to strike the first blow. 
& 6 e 
ODAY WE MADE a dive on the wreck of the 
' Elda. The Elda was a trim 45-foot sloop that 
came to grief on the reef seven miles off St. 
George’s during the 1956 Ocean Yacht Race from New- 
port. She lies at a 45-degree angle in about fifty feet of 
water, wedged into a coral ravine. I swam down her deck, 
fighting against the currents in the ravine, accompanied 
by curious fishes. The pale deck shone smoothly in the 
sunlight that filtered down from the surface. Her shape 
was still clean, her hull still dark with varnish, and un- 
broken. The sea had claimed the Elda; she lay upon her 
watery marriage bed. It did not yet possess her. It had 
not yet digested and incorporated her into the life and 
forms of the reef. She had been ahead, they say, and 
very near the finish line of the race, when she struck the 
foaming jagged teeth of the reef beneath. One bright 
blue hour, all sails set, she drove before the proud winds 
of victory. A few minutes later and she was a total wreck 
in the green gloom of the reefs’ cavernous jaws. She 
didn’t finish first or even last. She just never finished. 
She was finished. 

It was a melancholy dive. The wreck was so new. It 
spoke too intimately of human disappointment, disaster. 
death. It reminded me that the sea, which I have in these 
last weeks come to think of as a friend, a strange friend, 
strong, beautiful, unruly, is not a friend. It is a Thing, 
God’s most tremendous Thing, Brother of the Wind, Sis- 
ter of the Hurricane. It is still man’s most ancient and 
unconquerable enemy. Who shall command or enslave 
His sea? 

Sd e e 
WHAT HOLY MAN has suffered the sea, known its dangers 
and terrors? The biblical name which springs to min«d 
first, of course, is Jonah. 

Jonah is a myth and allegory of unredeemed man 
trapped in the black belly of circumstances, alone, help- 
less, in the depths of his being, and being’s very depths; 
of Christ in his sepulchre and His resurrection three days 
later. The story of Jonah was also perhaps a poetic and 
prophetic vision of scientific truth, that all life was born 
in the depths of the sea, but that man came forth from 
it by a special act of God’s grace. 

e * e 

THE SEA CALLS and compels us, because the very blood 
in our veins is salt with the salt of primordial tides. And 
yet we fear our mother matrix the ocean, as we fear all 
that is purely physical, instinctive and irrational. Who 
shall be the patron saint of those who have conquered. 
in the irrational sea their fear of the irrational, the blind 
faces of nature? 

What holy man has known what it is to panic, as deep 
sea divers do, in the opaque depths, 200 feet down, where 
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a man’s blood, if he is cut, runs green? (No doubt this 
one fact will cause divers with Irish blood to insist on 
St. Patrick!) St. Peter, of course, panicked, and badly, 
when the Lord commanded him to walk on the storm- 
tossed waters of Galilee. He most certainly would have 
drowned but for the miraculous arms of his Savior. St. 
Paul also knew the terror of the depths. Three times he 
was shipwrecked, and all but drowned. 

But both St. Peter’s and St. Paul’s immersions were 
unwilling, involuntary, incidental, accidental. They are 
saints for those who travel on water, who walk its surface. 
They don’t quite fit the role of the patron of the men-fish. 
What we must look for is a saint who loved the sea, and 
yet knew its dreadful power; who rejoiced in all fishy 
creation, and yet knew its mysterious alieness. 

If Saint Francis had been born on the Italian coast in 
this century, I think he might have been a splendid skin- 
diver. He would have sung glorious canticles to the under- 
water world. Certainly he is the saint among all others, 
who would have praised God with jubilance for the grace, 
the harmony, and the silence of His undersea creation, 
and for the bewildering variety and intoxicating beauty 
of its denizens. 


ANK WHITE TOLD ME that on one of his first dives 
H in Bermuda waters, he had brought up a cruci- 
fix from a wreck. He said that almost every 
diver in Bermuda had found one on the same wreck. The 
Constellation was a forty-year old four-masted schooner. 
She struck the reefs of Western Blue Cut six miles north- 
west of Ireland Island, in the Spring of 1943, bound from 
New York to Venezuela. Two hundred and five feet long, 
she had carried coffee to Brazil, had been a passenger 
ship, was chartered twice by treasure divers. But when 
she sank she was carrying a cargo of strategic war ma- 
terial for Uncle Sam, 700 tons of cement, a small ship- 
ment of china and glass, and crucifixes. 
_ Park remembered when he first came to Bermuda, he 
knew of a diver who had fallen in love with a Catholic 
girl. Her mother was against the marriage because he 
was a diver, and a Protestant. A pious lady, she felt he 
was sorely tempting God’s mercy on two counts. 

She said she would never consent to her daughter 
marrying a fish and a poor Protestant fish at that, unless 
God Himself gave her a sign of His approval. Soon after 
the diver was assigned to a salvaging job on the Constel- 
lation. That night he brought a crucifix up from the sea 
to his sweetheart’s mother, and asked her timidly if it 
might not do for a sign. It did. 

Hank said, “It’s a funny thing. I’m not religious. When 
those crucifixes are given to people by diver friends, 
they say they would not part with them for all the Spanish 
gold that lies down on the barrier. I guess there’s some- 
thing special they feel about crucifixes which have gone 
down with the crew, in a war.” 
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**No power or strength on earth 
gives you the sense of mobility and 
freedom you feel beneath the sea.” 


I said, “1 want to dive on the Constellation too.” Park 
said, “Maybe it’s a little deep for you.” Hank said, “And 
maybe I can’t find where she lies anymore. That was ten 
years ago. Okay. Tomorrow.” 

We boarded the Golden Eye at Hamilton Harbor on a 
bright Monday morning. There were Hank White, Jeanne 
and Park Breck, with their cameras, and Bernie Ward, 
our snorkler, who swims overhead with a spear in case 
of sharks. We put out towards the area where Hank re- 
membered that the Constellation lay. We began to circle 
in the area. The sea was a little rough, so we knew that 
the outlines of the wreck would not be visible from the 
surface. Hank told us to look hard for a splotch of yel- 
lowish water about a hundred feet square. The heaped up 
bags of cement below gave this color to the water, on all 
but the roughest day. We cruised for an hour. Then 
Bernie put on his mask and flippers and went over the 
side. We threw him a rope and trawled him, a man-fish 
on the end of a line, while face down he peered at the 
bottom. After twenty minutes he jerked out his face and 
yelled that a big shark was following him, about fifteen 
feet under. We prudently hauled him in. Then we stood 
watch by the rail while the captain circled again around 
and around. The surface waters showed dark blue and 
dark green in the depths; aquamarine over the reefs, 
and silvery white over the sand holes. But we sighted 
no yellow patches. Hank went up to the roof of the cabin. 
I sighted an area of water to the starboard that looked 
vaguely orange. I called up to Hank. He said, “Good for 
you. That’s the Constellation all right.” We maneuvered 
over to the patch of yellow. Bernie went overboard again, 
came up and said, “Drop anchor!” We all got into our 
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**¥ wondered dimly whether I should be 
satisfied with Martha’s artifacts and cease 
looking for Mary’s beloved symbol.” 


gear and one by one splashed backwards, overboard. 

Below us lay the wreck, a vast sprawling, dismantled 
skeleton, its jagged iron parts spread over three or four 
hundred feet by the action of the sea. The cargo of ce- 
ment that had tumbled from her ruptured bowels lay 
piled high in bags, like a pyramid of ugly blocks. Oddly 
enough, under water they looked grey, not yellow. We 
all swam down. I went too fast in my eagerness, and my 
ears ached abdominably. I had to come up several feet 
and make a ceiling in order to clear my eustachian tubes. 
Then I went down again. 

For many hours now my mind had been clearly fixed 
on its goal—to find His sign in the debris of the wreck. 
Now, in the water, going down, my mind began to suffer 
that dimming-out process—the attenuation of thought 
which all divers are so familiar with (and if they are 
wise, take into account). I had not minded this vagueness 
until now. A certain sensation of dreaminess and unreal- 
ity seemed a natural, even pleasant state of mind in the 
underwater world. As I rolled off the boat I knew quite 
clearly what I was going down for: forty feet below | 
still knew. But I could not concentrate on it. 

On the bottom, the yisibility was only forty or fifty 
feet in either direction. In the gloom, I saw my fellow 
divers digging together; in a hole, all head down, flippers 


up. I swam over, and joined tMem. But the sand and ° 


debris they were scooping up blurred the waters so I 
could not see, and I swam. off. I cruised around the bot- 
tom, trying to fix my vague thoughts on how I should go 
about looking for a small crucifix in that vast wreckage. 

I hovered, holding on to the great anchor of the ship, 
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that lay like a monument in a cemetery against a wall 
of coral. I tried hard to concentrate. Would the cargo of 
crucifixes be scattered in the same place as the cargo of 
glassware and china? Would they not rather be all to. 
gether, in some other area where the crate which had 
carried them had broken up? Why had I not asked Hank 
for more explicit instructions? Why had he not given 
them to me before I dived? I looked for Hank. He was 
hunched in a hollow near the remains of the ship’s keep, 
head down, digging. Sand rose around his mask in a 
cloud. He looked up and handed me a fork. Silver, prob- 
ably. I dropped it and made the sign of a cross with my 
fingers. He shook his head and showed me a porcelain 
cup. No use digging with him. He seemed intent on 
furnishing a pantry. Discouraged, I flippered away aim- 
lessly. 

Then I began to notice many small objects laying in 
coral pots and crannies, or wedged between the wreckage 
and cement bags. Cups, plates, saucers, glass candlesticks, 
bottles. Most of them were broken, and lime covered their 
designs and colors like a pie crust. I spotted a large 
pearly looking pitcher. I went down, picked it up, and 
then for no very good reason picked up a china plate. 
I swam about with them, wondering dimly whether | 
should be satisfied with Martha’s artifacts and cease look- 
ing for Mary’s beloved symbol. 

I felt suddenly lightheaded. I looked into my mask. 
The water below my nostrils was foamy and red. I was 
having a little nose bleed. My brain formed a thought: 
“Offer it up.” I dropped the pitcher and the plate, rolled 
over on my back, and pressing the top of my mask hard 
against my forehead, blew out through my nose. The 
air cleared the mask of blood. Oddly enough, it went up 
in palest pink bubbles, and immediately disappeared. | 
thought, now that was a silly thing to do: they say blood 
attracts sharks. 

Should I surface? I worked hard to think, thought, 
and decided that such a wee red drop could not possibly 
summon a sea monster, unless he were already in the vi- 
cinity of the wreck. I began my search again. Again, } 
was distracted, There was the beauty and weirdness ol 
the wreck, and the weirdness of the divers’ positions as 
they dug around it. There were all those odd foolish, fu- 
tile things that lay on the bottom. I sailed down to what 
looked like a purple cup. It was a wine glass. Thickly 
covered with lime, it still seemed to be unbroken. I 
thought: brave little glass. So far the sea has not con- 
quered you. Now my throat began to be dry; I noticed 
my air seemed quite stale and tasted a little of oil. If 
only I could have a drink. Suddenly, I was amused. | 
had a glass. If I could find that pitcher again, I could 
pour myself a drink. Childishly, I began to look for the 
pitcher, feeling a little frightened and woozy. I breathed 
with increasing difficulty. Then, I realized I was running 
out of air. 


‘°I said a HAIL MARY, which strangely enoug 
left me feeling very frightened .. 
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I looked up. Park Breck was already surfacing with 
an armful of china. I pulled down my reserve, swam 
over to Hank who was floating near a cement bag on 
which Jeanne had piled all her loot. He was helping her 
to stuff her blouse with it. I tapped my tank, handed him 
my glass, and gestured “up.” Hank nodded, and we went 


up. 
‘i hauled myself up the ladder of the Golden Eye, tired, 
disappointed, and desperately thirsty. When I got out 
of my gear, I said, “I am dying of thirst.” 

Hank said, “Want it out of your glass?” 

“What glass?” 

“The one you found down there. It’s very pretty. Look, 
ruby glass.” He held it against the sun. In the spaces 
between the pink lime that covered almost all of it like 
a filagree, it glowed like a jewel. “Yes,” I said. I remem- 
bered my nose bleed. It would do for a souvenir of that. 

Hank said, “You are very disappointed, aren’t you?” 

I said, “Yes. But it’s my fault. I didn’t know where to 
look. I couldn’t concentrate.” 

Hank said, “Well, I told you the wreck had been very 
picked over. It’s ten years since I visited her. You look 
tired. I'll come back again some time, and see if I can’t 
find you one. Never mind.” 

Park said, “Wait. This is what I expected. But | 
thought you ought to try first.” He went into the cabin 
and came back with a small crucifix. It must have been 
under water ten years. The wood was frail as rice paper. 


The Divine Face was covered with red rust. He said, 
“This is the one I found when everybody was diving for 
them. Fact, I found two. My mother has the other. This 
is yours.” I pretended for a few sentences I would not 
take it, then I said, “I will take it, if I don’t bring one 
up myself this afternoon.” 

Jeanne said, “You mean you want to try again this 
afternoon? This air isn’t the best we’ve ever pumped. 
Won’t hurt you, but it’s hard on the throat.” 

I said, “Yes.” Then I said to Park, “I’m going to take 
this one down and let you bury it. And then I will bring 
it up, just as you did.” 

Park said, “I am not a Catholic. Is that the same thing 
as finding it yourself?” I said, “No, it’s not the same 


‘thing.” I thought, in a way, it will be the same thing to 


Him. Better. No pride in it this way . . . I saw now | 
had wanted to say proudly. “/ found this . . .” Hank said, 
“What counts is that you tried to find it. Sure. Anyway, 
I expect no one in the whole world has ever brought the 
same crucifix up from the same wreck twice. That’s a 
strange idea: an underwater ritual.” 

We geared up again. Park went ahead. He buried the 
crucifix near the spot where he remembered first having 
found it. Then I went down slowly, and he signaled me to 
search for it myself. I found it. Then I said a Hail Mary, 
which strangely enough left me feeling very frightened, 
very unfishlike, very helpless, very human. I gave it to 
Hank, who took it up, carefully, and left it in the boat. 




















Fifteen years ago 

a shy young priest began a 
campaign to restore the 
practice of a once-popular 
devotion, the family Rosary. 
For three years Father Patrick 
Peyton, C.S.C., spoke wherever 
there was an audience to listen’ 
to him: in schools, churches, 

: auditoriums, to civic and 
business groups. By 1945 there 


was So much interest in his 


Family Rosary Crusade that-he 


went on the air with it. That 

led to the Family Theatre program; 
movie shorts followed, and then 
Father Peyton began a 500,000- 
mile tour of other lands to bring 
them his message: “The family 
that prays together. stays together.” 
A short time ago Mary Flaherty, 


+ 


an artist-photographer, discovered | 


Father Peyton hard at work making 
a radio transcription. In a 
photograph that captures the 
essence of his apostolate, she 
found his strong hands holding his 
Rosary in a moment of prayer 


during a break in the recording. 





THE SINGULAR 


SHEEDS 


Frank Sheed and Maisie Ward have 
been partners for more than thirty 
years—in a long and happy marriage 
and in the distinguished Catholic pub- 
lishing house which bears their names. 
When, as bride and groom, they opened 
their first office in London’s Paternoster 
Row in 1926, they had less than $10,- 
000 capital but two ambitious objec- 
tives: to make available the chief works 
of the Catholic literary revival, then in 
its prime, and to explain Catholic doc- 
trine to the layman. Since then the firm, 
which opened a branch in New York in 
1933; has published the works of Eng- 
lish philosophers, historians and apolo- 
gists like Chesterton, Belloc, Knox, 
Martindale and Dawson, and has intro- 
duced to English-speaking Catholics 
some of the great Continental writers: 
Mauriac, Claudel, Ghéon, Bloy, Adam, 
Guardini, and von le Fort, among them. 
Fulfilling the second objective, Frank 
Sheed himself has written three books 
which together form a layman’s course 
in theology: THEOLOGY AND SANITY, 
SOCIETY AND SANITY and, as an intro- 
duction to these, THEOLOGY FOR BEGIN- 


NERS, which will appear this month. 
With Mrs. Sheed he has long been 
associated with the Catholic Evidence 
Guild and still preaches, answers ques- 
tions and demolishes hecklers in New 
York’s Wall Street and London’s Hyde 
Park. Well-merited recognition for his 
work as a theologian came last spring, 
when the Sacred Congregation of Semi- 
naries and Universities authorized the 
award to him of a Doctorate in Sacred 
Theology, honoris causa, by the Catholic 
University of Lille; it is believed this 
is the first time such a distinction has 
been given to a layman. Mrs. Sheed, 
who is almost as well known a lecturer 
as her husband, has a dozen books to 
her credit, including biographies of 
Chesterton and Newman. Grandmother- 
hood—the Sheeds have two married 
children—Rosemary in London and 
Wilfrid in New York—has not slowed 
her down: last month, after attending 
the Second World Congress for the Lay 
Apostolate with her husband, Mrs. 
Sheed was in London, finishing another 
book (her latest—and perhaps best— 
work is THEY SAW HIS GLORY, a com- 
mentary on the Gospels and Acts of the 
Apostles) and working actively with the 
Catholic Housing Aid Society, which 
finds shelter for badly housed or home- 
less Catholic families. 











At the risk of being accused of distorting reality, JUBILEE has 
enlarged this section of an original, unretouched photograph of Saint 
Therese, taken at Lisieux in 1889. The full photograph (se¢ JUBILEE, 
October, 1955) shows T: herese standing by an outdoor stone cross. This 
photograph was never officially released; instead it was heavily 
retouched, and the new version, more painting than photograph, was the 
one given to the world as the authentic Therese. The spots are dust 
flecks or water marks in the original negative; the heavy grain results 
from enlarging this section from an original area that was about the size 
of a postage stamp. But despite the technical imperfections, the 
enlargement shows Therese’s wonderful smile and her startling frank, alert eyes. 


















Saint Therese. 


Publication of the original manuscript 
of ‘The Story of a Soul” gives a 
new view of a unique saint by sary s. cuneen 


SIZEABLE NUMBER Of people are now aware 
A that all known photographs of Saint Therese were 
retouched by one_of her sisters and then widely 
distributed as the authentic photographs of her. 
Although it seems unfortunate to have replaced the 
humor and humanity her genuine photographs suggest 
with a standardized expressionless prettiness, these 
attempts to flatter Therese’s appearance were not . 
necessarily serious in themselves. But the question 
inevitably arose: was her autobiography authentic, or 
had it too been “improved?” 

The answer is that it had not only been retouched, 
it had almost literally been rewritten. The proof is 
the publication last year (in French) of the Manuscrits 
om utobiographiques de Sainte Therese de l’Enfant-Jesus, 
edited by a Carmelite historian, Pere Francois de 
Sainte-Marie, O.C.D. Its main interest lies in the 
facsimile reproduction. of Therese’s handwritten 
manuscripts which make up volume IV. The editor’s 
introduction and voluminous notes (volumes I—IIT) 
reveal the history of this text to be as fascinating 
as a detective story. 
Therese’s autobiographical writings consist 

merely of two copybooks in small handwriting (she 
tried to observe poverty in everything) and a 











long letter she wrote to her oldest 
sister, Marie. Both of the copybook 
pieces were done at the request of the 
Mother Prioress, although a different 
one in each case. Her Own sister 
Pauline (Mother Agnes) had been 
elected prioress in 1895 and ordered 
Therese to write her memories of 
childhood. In 1897, as Therese began 
to wane physically, Mother Agnes per- 
suaded Mother Marie de Gonzague 
(who was prioress then) to ask her 
to write her memories of the religious 
life. It was-in fact highly unusual for 
such a young nun to have been asked 
to write about herself in this way. 
Mother Agnes’s action suggests very 
strongly that she was-already thinking 
of the possibility of a canonization 
process, in which such written testi- 
mony would prove invaluable. 

As for Therese, she composed both 
manuscripts under obedience, with 
little or no thought about their future. 
During her prolonged final illness she 
told Mother Agnes, who sat daily by 
her bedside taking notes (which she 
later published as Novissima Verba), 
that she could “leave out some things 
or add others that I have explained to 
you in conversation; it will be the same 
as if I were doing it myself. Remem- 
ber this and have no scruples on this 
score.” 

Therese’s advice was followed to the 
letter. Shortly after her death, Mother 
Agnes again had to deal with the 
emotionally volatile prioress Mother 
Marie de Gonzague. Mother Agnes 
knew that when a nun in the convent 
- at Lisieux asked to read Therese’s writ- 
ings, the Prioress nearly destroyed 
them because she did not want” the 
nun to discover that they were not 
- both addressed to her. Mother Agnes 
quickly erased references to herself, 
and by substituting instead the Prior- 
ess’s name, saved the. documents. 
Mother de Gonzague was persuaded 
that it might be wise to publish the 
writings, but first she asked the opinion 
of a friend of the community, Pere 
Godefroid Madelaine, His extraordi- 
nary comment was used as the basis 
for.a-large number of changes, dele- 
tions and insertions. He told the Prior- 
ess that “everything, absolutely every- 
thing in this manuscript is precious 


for you, but, for the public, there are " 


details so intimate, so elevated above 
the common, that it would be better 
not tO print them.” 


+ 


When the manuscript was revised, 


Pere Madelaine solicited an impri- 
matur from the Bishop of Lisieux, 
who at first refused his permission, on 
the grounds that he distrusted the im- 
aginings of women. Reassured by the 
priest, he gave the imprimatur but 
would not consent tq write an intro- 
duction. The first edition appeared in 
1898, one year after Therese’s death, 
as an autobiography in twelve chap- 
ters. Many editions have appeared 
since in many languages, with con- 
stant minor variations. When Mother 
de Gonzague had been dead for some 
time, for instance, the references to 
Mother Agnes were reinserted. In the 
English version, The Story of a Soul, 
it is never clear who the “you” is to 
whom Therese refers, and certainly a 
reader would never dream that the 
“you” was not always the same per- 


“son. 


Therese’s sisters in the Carmel at 
Lisieux were blessed with exceeding 
longevity, and in the 1940's it was sug- 
gested to Mother Agnes, then Prioress 
of the Carmel for life and in sole 
possession of the manuscript,.that she 
publish an unedited version. She de- 
murred, fearing that it would be some- 
thing of a disturbance to those who 
were devoted to Therese. She did 
allow publication of the saint’s com- 
plete and authentic correspondence, 
which appeared for the first time in 
1947.* It was not until after Mother 
Agnes’ death in 1950, however, that 
research began in preparation for the 
present facsimile edition. 

Several people have already pre- 
pared the public to accept the real 
Therese Martin. Chief among them 
has been Abbe Andre Combes, who 
has published many books containing 
fragments of the true text which re- 
veal Therese’s precision and clarity 
of word and theological thought. 

In 1953 in the French magazine, 
Dieu Vivant, Marcel More produced 
a sensitive and very close analysis of 
what was then available of the true 
text itself and brought a vivid and 
poignant image of Therese to life. 
Above all he found in her a close bond 
between her love of God and her love 
of sinners. He indicated that her edi- 
tors had either been shocked by this 





*The English version, The Collected 
Letters of St. Therese of Lisieux, edited 
by Frank Sheed, was published by Sheed 
and Ward in 1949. ° 


connection, or else simply misunder- 
stood it, because they camouflaged 
almost all traces of its existence. In 
the true text, she reveals within her- 
self, a genuine process of spiritual 
growth. We see her first as the pet of 
a pious, middle-class family. Far from 
being a saint, from’ birth, she was, 
despite her piety and intelligence, 
quite a proud, self-centered, little girl. 


Her childhood 


HERESE TELLS us that her natu- 

rally gay disposition changed to 

a sorrowful one at four and a 
half, when her mother died. “Pauline 
will be my Mother,” she said cour- 
ageously, but when Pauline entered 
the Carmelite order five years later, 
Therese was unable to stand the shock. 
A few weeks after her “little mother” 
left, ten-year-old Therese began to 
suffer from headaches. One evening 


‘her uncle spoke to her tenderly about 


her Mother and a few hours later 
Therese went -to bed with a severe 
headache and strange shivering that 
lasted all night. She was able to at- 
tend Pauline’s clothing in the habit of 
a Carmelite, but afterwards she be- 
came*seriously ill. She -suffered from 
hallucinations; she banged her head 
on the bed; she no longer recognized 
her sisters and thought they were 
trying to poison her. This terrible 
siege of nervous illness, due probably 
to a feeling of utter desertion, took 
a sudden turn for the better when 
Therese looked at ‘the statute of the 
Virgin which faced her bed; it seemed 
to come alive, and its compassionate 
smile convinced her she was no longer 
motherless and alone. Her condition 
improved but she could not be said 
to have regained a strong and stable 
personality, for she still had strange 
fits of melancholy and an uncontrolla- 
ble tendency to tears. 
No one had seen the statute’s smile 
but Therese, who thought it a miracle 
and believed it should be kept secret. 
Her sisters, however, plied her with 
questions and urged her to tell the 
nuns at the Carmel during her next 
visit. Against her better judgment 
Therese agreed, and the fact that the 
Carmelites asked her many questions 
and that some of them disbelieved 
her story caused her extreme suffering 
and regret that she had said’ any- 
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“thing; it even created a suspicion 
in her mind that perhaps her story 
| was not quite true. 


This part of Therese’s life has been 
interpreted in many ways. Some have 
believed that her nervous illness con- 
4inued throughout her life and was 


in fact the cause of her later suffer- 


ings and doubts. Others have held 
that Therese’s reaction to the disbelief 
at Carmel of her “miracle” produced 
unpleasant effects in her, forcing her 
to play-act and prove that she really 
was a saint. Still others have claimed 
that by sheer force of will she over- 
came all these nervous disabilities 
and grew into the strong, mature nun 
they believe she became. The auto- 
graph version of her own attitude 
to these events supplied very definite 
and different answers’ 

Therese said quite simply that on 
Christmas Eve in 1886, when she was 
almost fourteen years old, she was 
“completely converted.” 

“On this luminous night which clar- 
ifies the delights of the Holy Trinity, 
Jesus, sweet little child one hour old, 
changed thé) night of my soul with 
torrents of light.” * 

After Midnight Mass Therese was 
accustomed to find presents in her 
shoes and to exclaim over them in 
childish delight. This year as she was 
going up the stairs to her room for 
a moment before looking at her pres- 
ents, she overheard her father say 
that Therese was a big girl now, and 
that this business was really a little 
childish. He hoped it would end this 
year. Celine, knowing Therese’s sensi- 
tivity and that she had overheard her 
father’s remark, suggested that she 
stay upstairs for awhile to compose 
herself. But Therese, suddenly gaining 
the control of her emotions which 
she had lost at four and a half, 
walked down the: stairs as if she had 
heard nothing. She tells us that Jesus 
dried up the fountain of her tears. 
She received an “inestimable grace.” 


God ‘had produced in her this “mira-_ 


cle” which was to enable her to “run 
as a giant,” and she was never again 
to lapse into a state of nervous weak- 
ness or self-centeredness. In the pub- 
lished version of: her autobiography 
most of these phrases were eliminated 
or changed so that no clear idea of 
the magnitude ofthis divine inter- 
vention was left. The autograph leaves 
no doubt that Therese saw the graces 
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of this night as Jesus’s response to 
a request she had made to Him two 
years earlier at her First Communion. 
She tells us that she had “communi- 
cated with God, strong and power- 
ful”; she had asked Him at that time, 
most seriously, to take away from her 
her liberty, which had meant egoism, 
scruples and an unstable psyche, and 
to substitute instead His own divine 
strength. On this Christmas night He 
granted her wish. The last words 
Therese used in referring to this night 
—suppressed in the printed edition— 
reveal a pré-occupation distinctly 
apostolic at the very birth of the di- 
vine life-in-strength within her. “I felt 
a strong desire to work for the con- 


version of sinners, a desire which I . 


have never felt more vibrantly,” she 
wrote. 

Directly after this revelation Therese 
tells us that one Sunday six months 
later while she was at Mass, a picture 
of Christ slipped from her missal in 
such a way that she could see only 
His pierced hand with the blood fall- 
ing to the ground. She was struck 
with sadness at the sight and immedi- 
ately thought of the cry of Our 
Lord on the cross, “I thirst,” which 
she understood ‘to mean that He 
burned. with desire to shed this blood 
of salvation on men. She felt herself 
consumed with thirst for souls, espe- 
cially those of. sinners. 

Therese deliberately placed this 
scene after the account of her con- 
version the previous Christmas. From 


a generalized impulse to love others, © 


she had advanced to a more partic- 
ular need to pray for sinners. Her 
problem of what to do, of vocation, 
was not solved simply by her decision 
to become a Carmelite nun. She had 
made that decision several years be- 
fore as an integral part of her larger 
decision to give to God her liberty so 
that He could live and work within 
her. But there was no feeling of calm 
decision within this fourteen-year-old. 
She was still groping, for above all 
her move to the Carmel was not a re- 
treat but an advance. She begged God 
to help some particular sinner as a 
sign she had chosen the correct voca- 
tion. She was forbidden to read. the 
papers, but talk of an infamous triple- 
murderer named Pranzini near execu- 
tion and far from repentance reached 
her. To a girl whose life was very se- 
cluded such a man seemed the perfect 








example of the “sinner.” She asked 
Our Lord to pardon him, full of con- 
fidence that He would, But she asked 
for a sign of his repentance “to give 
me courage to continue to pray for 
sinners.” “‘To persevere in the con- 
quest of souls” was substituted in the 
printed text, and the change between 
Therese’s fearful hope and ‘the mili- 


‘tary attitude of the replacement is 


illuminating and typical. 

Among other things the manuscript 
also revealed that Therese sent out 
her sister Celine to have a mass said 
for her intention, afraid to tell her 
that her intention was Pranzini’s re- 
pentance. This is one among hun- 
dreds of human “touches bringing 
Therese as a girl close to us which 
were deleted in the published ver- 
sions. 

On the morning of Pranzini’s exe- 
cution, Therese eagerly seized her 
father’s forbidden newspaper and 
learned that at the very last second, 
just before his executioners drew him 
to the block, he turned around sud- 
denly, seized the crucifix a priest was 
offering to him and kissed it three 
times: Therese had received her sign, 
and she knew now what she was to 
do. She was convinced that her task 
was to withdraw for life into the 
silence of Carmel, to pray for sinners 
and never again to ask how her pray- 
ers were answered. 

Her manuscript turns to the means 
she employed to gain entrance to 
the Carmel, since she was several 
years younger than most postulants. 
These trips to the Bishop, even % pil- 
grimage to the Pope, are not uninter- 
esting, but they do not relate most 
directly to the spiritual growth which 
is perhaps the main fact this auto- 
graph forces to our attention. Therese 
is singularly. quiet about her seven 
years in the convent, speaking only in 
generalities until she reaches the feast 
of the Holy Trinity in 1895, the very 
year in which she wrote these “mem- 
ories of childhood” at the request of 
her Prioress-sister Mother Agnes of 
Jesus (Pauline). Then, she says, “I 
received the grace to understand, 
more. than ever, how much Jesus de- 
sires to be loved. Thinking one day of 
those who offer themselves as victims 
to the justice of God, in order to turn 
aside the punishment reserved for sin- 
ners by taking it upon themselves, I 
felt this offering to be noble and gen- 
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erous, but was far from feeling myself 
drawn to make it.” 

The ideal she did not feel drawn 
to imitate was precisely that of the 


Lisieux Carmel which she had en- ~ 


tered. Young as she was,- eager to 
obey and observe the Carmelite rule 
in all things, her spirit had neverthe- 
less flowered in complete independ- 
ence of its current limitations. She 
explains why this “noble sacrifice” 
had not appealed to her. It was be- 
cause she was unable to see God ex- 
cept in His infinite mercy. “His jus- 
tice, even more perhaps than the rest, 
seems to me to be clothed with Love. 
What joy-to think that Our Lord is 
just, that is to say, that He takes our 
weakness into account, that He knows 
perfectly the frailty of our nature,” 
she wrote. 

The danger she saw in the “noble 
sacrifice” was the temptation to think 
that the just were separate somehow 
from sinners. Fhis temptation did not 
exist when one talked of sin, not in 
terms of punishment, but in terms of 
the way it thwarted God’s love. The- 
rese saw sin as something which 


forced Our Lord to keep within Him- © 


self the flames of love He was burn- 
ing to share with sinners. And so she 
decided to offer herself as a poor vic- 
tim to Christ’s-love. 

“To live in an act of perfect Love, 
I OFFER MYSELF AS A BURNT-OFFER- 
ING TO YOUR MERCIFUL LOVE, calling 
upon You to consume me at every in- 


stant, while You let the floods of . 


infinite tenderness pent-up within You 
flow nto my soul, that so I may be- 
come Martyr to Your Love, O my 
God.” : 

It was the second reqiiest Therese 
had made of God, and the response to 
this active oblation, like the response 
to the similar oblation she had made 
at her First Communion, was neither 
immediate nor predictable. Not until 
Good Friday of the following year, 
1896, did Therese believe she had re- 
ceived an answer. During the night 
she suffered a severe hemorrhage and 
became aware that she had tubercu- 
losis. She had almost expected this re- 
sponse, indicating an early death, and 
she felt prepared to accept it, even to 
_ look forward joyfully to. the prospect 
of entering heaven. But on Easter Sun- 
day she experienced an aspect of 
God’s response which she had not 
anticipated, a genuine and almost 


constant temptation to disbelieve even 
His very existence. 

- “During the joyous paschal time 
Jesus made me feel that there really 
were souls who did not have faith; 
who, by abuse of grace, lost this pre- 


‘ cious treasure which is the only source 


of pure and genuine joy. He per- 
mitted my soul to be invaded by the 
most impenetrable darkness, and the 
thought of heaven, so sweet in my 
childhood, became nothing more than 
a source of struggle and torment.” 
Her acceptance of this trial was a 


development characteristic of all that _ 


had preceded it: “Lord, your. child 
has understood that you are the divine 
light. She begs pardon for all her un- 
believing brothers, she is willing to 
eat the bread of sorrow and does not 


“ wish to rise at all from this table filled 


with bitterness where poor sinners eat, 
until the day you have marked. But 
may she not say in her own name, 
and in the name of her guilty brothers, 
‘Have pity on us, O Lord, for we are 
poor sinners; O Lord; send us away 
justified. So that all those on whom 
Faith does not shine may see the 
light at last!’ ” 

The editors substituted the word 
“unbelievers” for that of sinners in 
this passage. Therese, however, saw, 
or as she says, felt, that the will of 
God had very definitely placed her 


among sinners, sharing their feelings, - 


their doubts, their nothingness. She 
chose the image of sharing bread at 
their table to express this prolonged 
trial, and the choice was deliberately 


- precise. The editors revealed their to- 


tal misunderstanding of Therese’s 
meaning here in yet another change 
within the same paragraph. They 
changed her term “bread of sorrow” 
to “bread of tears,” a term Therese 
would never have employed since 
Christ had “dried up the fountain” of 
her tears. 


Her vocation 


HE FACT of her unexpected and 


terrible trial and its conse-— 


quences are the content of The- 
rese’s second copy-book, written in 
June and July, 1897, a few months be- 
fore her death. In the Story of a Soul, 
however, this copy-book was not 
placed last as in fact it should have 
been. It was instead placed before a 


long letter Therese had written to 
Marie (Sister Marie of the Sacred 
Heart) on September 14, 1896, in an- 
swer to a request from her oldest 
sister to explain her “little doctrine.” 
When this letter is read in its proper 
context it presents a meaning altogether 
different from that it appeared to have 
in her published autobiography. Be- 


- Cause it was literally butchered in the 


printed edition, it deserves a detailed 
analysis. In Therese’s words the logi- 
cal development is steady and the 
meaning significant. 

It is immediately apparent that the 
tone of this letter differs from that of 
the memories of childhood. An air of 
mystery permeates it.. Therese told 
Marie that she would like to explain 
the “secrets of the king” as her sister 
desired, but she could only “stammer” 
a few words, for it would be impos- 
sible for her to describe them. She 
referred fleetingly to a storm which 
had raged within her since Easter. 

Therese described next a curious 
temptation she had recently experi- 
enced, a terrible attraction to. con- 
flicting vocations. She burned to be a 
priest, yet she envied and wished to 
imitate the humility of Saint Francis. 
She wanted to be a light to souls, a 
prophet, a-doctor, and at the same 
time she yearned to be a missionary 
on foreign soil, not just in one country 
but everywhere, and not only during 


her own lifetime but throughout all 


time, from the beginning of the world 
to the end of time. Above all she 
thirsted for martyrdom, of every con- 
ceivable kind. These warring desires 
confused and tormented her, since she 
had always believed that God. gave 
souls no desires that. could not be ful- 
filled: One day while she was reading 
Paul’s epistles, she came to the pas- 
sage on charity, the “most excellent 
way” of going surely to God. Therese 
felt that this passage held the answer 
to her dilemma and she read it in- 
tently. But she could not at first recog- 
nize herself in those members of the 
mystical body Saint Paul described, 
or rather, she wished to recognize her- 
self in all of them at once. When she 
had finished she suddenly realized 
“that the noblest and most important 
of all the organs would not be lacking. 
I knew that the Church has a heart, 
that this heart burns with love, and 
that it is love alone which gives life 
to its- members.”” She cried out’ with 
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joy: “Oh Jesus, at last I have found 
my vocation. My vocation is love. In 
the heart of the Church my Mother, 


” 


I will be love. ... 
Once again the very nature of her 


- yocation had come into question, and 
"just as the problem had been resolved 


on Christmas Eve in 1886, and on so 
many higher levels since then, so once 
again it was resolved in terms of 
charity. Therese herself now felt a 
thirst for souls which reached beyond 
all time and space as well as*beyond, 
seemingly, all power of fulfillment. 


But her trial had produced in her an __ 


awareness of her own nothingness 
which had deepened her awareness of 
God’s power and love. 

“The law of love has surpassed the 
law of fear, and love has chosen me, a 
weak and imperfect creature, for a 
holocaust. Is not such a choice worthy 


of Love? Yes, for in order that love 


may be fully satisfied, it must stoop 
even unto nothingness and transform 
that nothingness into flame.” Therese 
saw that all the Church’s members, 
those in heaven, those on earth and 
those in purgatory, were intimately 
united in the mystical body of Christ, 
and it was through this body that her 
nothingness could be made meaning- 
ful enough to satisfy the tremendous 
desires within her. 

She could do nothing. Her brothers 
would work and preach the Gospel; 
she would stay close to Jesus and love 
Him for all those struggling in the 
world. She could only show Him her 
love by small sacrifices, little suffer- 
ings to strew as flowers before His 
path while she sang to Him with joy. 
But if anything is apparent in this 
letter to Marie, it is that Jesus had 
overwhelmed Therese with His love. 
She must have been disappointed when 
her sister wrote her reply. 

“Darling Sister, 

“I have read your pages, with their 
burning love for Jesus. . . ~ Yes, love 
you do possess: but not I! You will 
never make me believe I can attain 
the desired goal, for I fear all that you 
love. That of course is a proof that I 
do not love Jesus as you do.” ; 

The day after she received Marie’s 
response, Therese tried her best to 
clarify her meaning. 

“How can you ask me if it is pos- 
sible for you to love the good God as 
I love Him? . . . My desires for mar- 
tyrdom are nothing; it is not they that 
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give me the limitless confidence I feel 
in my heart. In fact. they are the 
spiritual riches which make us unjust 
——when we rest in them complacently 
and think they are something great. 

“These desires are a consolation 
that Jesus sometimes grants to weak 
souls like mine .. . but when He does 
not give this consolation it is a grace 
of privilege. ... 

“Jesus said ‘Father, take away this. 
chalice from me.’ Dear Sister, after 
that how can you say that my desires 
are the mark of my Love? What 
pleases Jesus is ‘to see me love my 
littleness and poverty, the blind hope 
I have in His mercy’, That is my sole 
treasure . . . why Could not this treas- 
ure be yours?” 

The emphasis could not be plainer, 
but it was still misunderstood. By her 
symbolic account of her mystical ex- 
periences as “the little bird” who 
gazed at the sun, Therese tried to 
reveal two important facts. First, that 
when she was robbed of the light of 
faith was for her a-moment of “per- 
fect joy.” Sécond, that even sin would 
not interrupt her, for she would tell 
her infidelities to the sun “in the au- 
dacity of total trust.” As it stands at 
the end of the Story of a Soul, the 


letter tends to make the whole chapter 
sound like a very private exchange of. 


love between God and a privileged 
and rapturous Therese. This is how 
Marie received the original, placing 
the emphasis on her sister’s side, and 
ignoring the main point of the letter— 
the tremendous and constant love God 
has for: all men—which Therese had 
taken pains to emphasize. - 


The dark night 
LACED AS IT was at the end of 
the Story of a Soul, this seem- 
ingly private exchange of love 

gave a distorted view of the reality of 

Therese’s last years. It implied that 

she had passed through a “dark night 

of the sou!” and emerged into torrents 
of light before her death. The reality 
was quite different. She continued to 
carry out the rigorous life of the 

Carmel until her advanced tubercular 

condition made it impossible to rise 

from her bed. Mother Agnes mean- 
while persuaded Mother de Gonzague 
to have Therese write her memories of 


the religious life, ‘since she could not 


~ 


live much longer. From her cell 
Therese wrote with increasing physical 
difficulty about the mysterious things 
which had happened to her and which 
she would probably never have re- 
vealed except as she did—under obedi- 
ence. Since it was in the wrong 
chronological place in the Story of a 
Soul, this manuscript has never been 
given the attention it deserves as a 
spiritual testament. 

It is in fact a confession. Therese 
revealed to the Prioress, undoubtedly 
to her boundless surprise, “Ah, if the 
martyrdom I have suffered for a year 
should be made known, what aston- 
ishment! 

“The duration of this trial was not 
limited to a few'days, a few weeks: I 
have suffered it all these months and 
still await the hour of my deliver- 
ance.” 

Then, almost as if she anticipated 
the reaction the Prioress and her sis- 
ters would have and the changes they 
were still to make, Therese empha- 
sized the intensity and duration of this 
trial: ; 

“You no doubt believe, my ven- 
erated Mother, that I exaggerate a 
little the night of my soul. If you 
judge by the poems I have composed 
this year I seem full of consolations— 


‘a child for whom the veil of faith is 


almost rent. And now .. . it_is no 
longer a veil, it is a wall, which rises 
to the skies and covers the stars. 
“When I sing of the happiness of 
heaven, the eternal possession of God, 
I feel no joy; for I sing simply that 
which I want to believe. At times, I 
admit, a very tiny ray of sun lights my 
somber night, then the trial stops for 
an instant; but afterwards the memory 
of that ray, instead of consoling me, 
makes my darkness even thicker.” 
“Everything has disappeared.” She 
reveals that the voice of darkness 
mocks her: “You dream of light, of 
a fragrant country, you dream of the 


‘ creature’s eternal possession of all 


these marvels, you believe you can 
leave behind you one day the mists 
that envelop you: come, come. . . re- 
joice in the death which will be given 
to you, not the kind you hope for, but 
a night —- darker, the night of noth- 
ingness.” 

It is clear how high was the price 
Therese paid for the concept of noth- 
ingness which she introduced for the 
first time into her story of the little 














bird. Shé was to use it over and over 
in her writing and in her speech. The 
moment of “perfect joy”: was one of 
constant torment and darkness for 
Therese, residing as it did in her will 
and her joyless faith. 

For a brief moment Therese re- 
ferred to the desire she had to go to 
the Carmel of Hanoi, in China, to be 


an exile further exiled. This proved 


impossible, of course. Suddenly The- 
rese made a simple yet extraordinary 
statement, the fruit of her constant 
faith-on-trial. 

“This year, my- dear Mother, the 
good God gave me the grace to under- 
stand what is meant by charity.” 
[Compare the directness and clarity of 
this introduction with the meanderings 
of the edited version: “Among the 
numberless graces that I have received 
this year, not the least is an under- 
standing of how far-reaching is the 
precept of charity.”] It was in ponder- 
ing over the Gospels, she says, that 
she came to this new depth of under- 
standing. 

“I had never fathomed this word of 
Jesus: “The second commandment is 
like the first. Thou ~shalt love thy 
neighbor as thyself.”” [The editors 
underlined all words in all scriptural 
quotations Therese uses and they were 
numerous. .The process subtracted 
from the meaning in this case and in 
very many others.] She had tried to 
love God, Therese continued, and 
through loving Him she began to 


realize that it was not those who cry. 


“Lord, Lord,” who enter the kingdom 
of heaven, but rather those who do 
the will of God. Jesus revealed this 
will on almost every page of John’s 
gospel, but with most extreme tender- 
ness and emphasis during the last sup- 
per on the night before His death. On 
that night He said: 

“I give unto you a new: command- 
ment, that you love one another as I 
have loved you.” .'. . 

“How had Jesus loved his disciples 
and why did He love them?” Therese 
asked. “Ah.- It was not their natural 
qualities which were. able to attract 
Him, there was between. them and 
Him an infinite distance. He was 
Knowledge, eternal Wisdom, they 
were poor ignorant sinners full of 
worldly thoughts. Jesus, however, calls 
them His friends, His brothers. He 
wants them to rule with Him in His 
father’s kingdom, and to gain this 


kitigdom for them, He is willing to 
die on a cross.” 

Once again the word “sinners” was 
deleted from a key passage and the 
apostles became merely “ignorant and 
full of worldly thoughts.” Yet The- 
rese believed Jesus had chosen Peter 


to lead his Church precisely because . 


he had sinned, because he knew that 
not he but the Lord alone could save 
him, and Jesus knew that Peter would 
teach this lesson to all of His Church. 


Convent trials 


HE MANUSCRIPT changed here 

quite abruptly, in subject mat- 

ter, and Therese recounted 
small stories of convent life with a 
gentle irony which allows the reader 
full understanding of the human 
weaknesses they reveal, but tempers 
any violent reaction he might have to 
the slights she endured by pointing out 
quite honestly that they were prob- 
ably not intended as such, and that in 
fact they helped her overcome her 
pride and stubbornness. These stories 
of minor realities: being sloshed syste- 
matically with dirty water from the 
laundry and coming to accept it as a 
novel and efficacious sort of bath, be- 
ing stabbed with a pin and not crying 


out, being falsely accused of avoiding _ 


work and not defending herself, help- 


-ing an aged and crotchety nun into 


the refectory for meals because no one 
else wanted to and being insulted for 
her pains—these were her life at Car- 
mel. They were the flowers she strewed 
before the King. Her attempts to be 
kind and her life of worship were her 
whole life, and one which knew no di- 
vision between contemplation and ac- 
tion, between faith and works, since 
they were all part of the attempt to do 
God’s will. 

Perhaps the most important aspect 
of convent life was its ordinariness. 
Not only were her tasks and surround- 
ings dull and unrelieved by spiritual 


consolations, but she had difficulties 


in her life of worship. Therese revealed 
that she was unable to keep her mind 
on her thanksgivings after commun- 
ion; she found it impossible to say the 
rosary and to meditate on the mys- 
teries at the same time. She even fell 
asleep once. But she let none of her 
shortcomings bother her, she accepted 
them and continued to try. In her 





twenty-fourth year she was able to say 
quite sincerely in a letter to her Aunt, 
Madame Guerin: 

“Pray to God that I may grow in 
wisdom like the divine Child Jesus; 
that is not what I am doing, I assure 
you... yet I have been almost nine 
years in the house of the Lord. So I 
ought to be far advanced in the ways 
of perfection, but I am still only at the 
foot of the ladder; it does not dis- 
courage me, and I am as merry as a 
grasshopper; singing away all day, and 
hoping at the end of my life to share 
in the riches of my sisters, who are 
much more generous than the ant!” 

While she was in the convent The- 
rese was to have some opportunity to 
deal directly with the problem of help- 
ing others to love God. When Mother 
Agnes of Jesus was elected Prioress in 
February, 1893, she assigned Therese 
to the post of assistant to Mother de 
Gonzague in the spiritual direction of 
the novices. The responsibility of this 
task clarified her understanding of the 
nature of apostolic work. She discussed 
this point at the end of the section in 
her manuscript on convent life. 

“When I was permitted to enter into 
the sanctuary of souls, I realized im- 
mediately that the task was beyond my 
strength, ... . From afar it had ap- 
peared to be all pleasure to do good 
for souls,.to make them love God 
more; in short to form them accord- 
ing to one’s own views and personal 
ideas. At closer hand; it seems quite 
different: the rosy glow disappears. 
. .. then it is evident that it is as im- 
possible to do good without the help 
of God as \it would be to have the sun 
shine in the middle of the night.” 

Therese knew that the task must be 
done, however, and she concluded: 
“Never has my trust failed me:. the 
good God has deigned to fill my little 
hand as many times as it was neces- 
sary to foster the souls of my sisters.” 

_In the last year of her life Therese 
was given yet another contact with 
apostolic work. The Abbe Belliere, a 
young seminarian who wanted to be 
a missionary, had written to the Prior- 
ess at Lisieux asking that one of-the 
Carmelites associate her prayers and 
sufferings with his for his future mis- 
sionary work. Mother Agnes close 
Therese. One month later when 
Mother de Gonzague was reelected 
prioress, she presented Therese with 
the duty of associating herself with a 
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land, whe was to be ordained within 
a month and go to China as a mis- 
sionary in 1896. Therese was dis> 
mayed at first, wondering how the 
merits from her prayers could help 
more than one missionary, but she 
accepted the order of her superior as 
the will of God. And in meditating 
on the psalms, she resolved this prob- 
lem in. a way which repeated and yet 
transcended her earlier discoveries. In 
thinking about the passage in the Song 
of Songs which says “Draw me: we 
will run after Thee to the odor of 


‘Thy ointments,” Therese began. to 


grasp the idea of the powerful attrac- 
tion Jesus has for souls. She realized 
that she did not even need to ask Him 
to “draw” those whom she loved, but 
just as a torrent rushing down from a 
mountain would carry with it to the 


ocean all the water it met on its way,” 


so “does the soul, plunging toward 
the unbounded ocean of thy love, draw 
with it all its treasures.” 


The last days 


of a saint 


7 


main. Therese felt it necessary to 

explain what she meant when she 
prayed “Draw me, we will run after 
thee,” and she said that she had asked 
Jesus to draw her in the flames of His 
love, “uniting me so closely to Him- 
self that He may live and work in 
me.” She explained further that she 
could find Our Lord’s footprints in 
the Gospel, and it is these which have 
taught her how to run. And she has 
run to the last place, full of con- 


Jes A FEW handwritten lines re- 


_ fidence. She offers up the publican’s 


prayer; she follows the loving audacity 
of Magdalen, for “it is not because I 
have been preserved from mortal sin 
that I lift myself up to God by con- 
fidence and love.” 

Her handwriting stopped here, and 
a few days later she was taken to the 
infirmary. From her bed, she dictated 
an-end to the sentence: If I had com- 
mitted every possible crime I should 
still have the same confidence; I 
should feel that all that . . . [was] like 


a drop of water thrown into a flaming 


furnace.” 
Therese was in extreme and pro- 


longed physical suffering, but she was . 
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second spiritual brother, Pere Roul- ° 


not to die for almost three months. 
She remained subject to the same vio- 


- lent and continual temptations against 


faith, and now a new and more subtle 
temptation was added. Her sisters.were 
allowed to spend a good deal of time 
with her in the infirmary. From May 
on Mother Agnes recorded everything 


Therese said during her daily visits. - 


One of the letters Therese was able to 
write from the infirmary, written on 
the feast of-Mary Magdalen, to the 
sister who had been her closest friend, 
Celine (Sister Genevieve), summarized 
her awareness of this peril. 

“Let the just man break me in 


‘mercy for sinners; but let not the oil 


wherewith their head is scented make 


-mine grow soft. 


“T cannot be broken, tried, save by 
the just, for all my sisters are pleasing 
to God. It is less bitter to be broken by 
a sinner than by one who is just; but 
in mercy for sinners, to obtain their 
conversion, I ask you, O my God, to 
let me be broken for them by the just 
souls round about me. I ask you, too, 
that the oil of praise, So Sweet to my 
nature, may not make my head—that 
is my mind—soft, by getting me to 
think I possess virtues which on sev- 
eral occasions I did not practice very 
notably .. .” ; 

Therese had to fight this tempta- 
tion, too, to the very end, for in all 
good faith and the unshakability of 
preconceived ideas, those around her 
continued to “comfort” and “console” 
her. Novissima Verba gives us ample 
evidence of the way Therese, weak as 
she> was, felt forced to temper and 
even to contradict propositions that 
had been made to her. On the fourth 
of June, for example, she felt it neces- 
sary to say: “Do not be surprised if 
I do not appear to you after my death 
and if you see nothing extraordinary 
as a sign of my happiness: . . . Our 
Lord surely died a victim of love, and 
see what agony was His!” 

On August 15 Mother Agnes read 
to her. “I told her the words of Saint 


‘ John. of the Cross concerning souls 


consumed with divine charity: “They 
die in admirable transports and de- 
licious assaults to which their love de- 
livers them.’ She sighed and said to 
me: ‘It should be said that the joy and 
the transports are-only at the bottom 
of my soul. It would not encourage 
little souls so much if it were believed 
that I had not suffered much.’ ” 


~ 


Having reached the extreme limit 
of human endurance, Therese died on 
September 30, 1897. And despite her 
repeated attempts to point out to 
Mother Agnes that Our Lord had died 
of love in terrible agony, this same 
sister wrote the concluding chapter to 
the Story of a Soul and supplied The- 
rese with a death of love more in keep- 
ing with her own ideas. At the end 
she quoted from that very text of 
Saint John. which Therese had found 
it necessary to correct. “And yet, may 
we not apply to her also that sublime 
prophecy of St. John of the Cross, re- 
ferring to souls consumed by the fire 
of Divine Love: ‘They die Victims of 
the onslaughts of Love, in raptured 
ecstasies—like the swan, whose song 
grows sweeter as death draws nigh.’” 

It is hard to. believe she is describ- 
ing the death of Therese, who had °- 
‘written only a few months earlier: 
“I will be able to take no rest until 
the end of the world as long as there 
will be souls to save.” But of course it 
is not the same Therese. Pere Fran- 
cois Marie, editor of the manuscript 
edition, sums up the difference by say- 
ing: “Mother Agnes of Jesus had ‘re- 
written Therese’s autobiography. The 
form is different and to the degree that 
Mother Agnes of Jesus’s temperament 
was not that of Therese.” 

Now that it is possible to appreciate 
the difficulties of the “little way,” 
there is a danger that Therese will 
again seem separated from the ordi- 
nary people she loved because of the 
very heights she attained. To make 
her into a “great” saint in the pejora- 
tive way Therese used this term would 
be the worst service one could per- 
form. 

If this seems to present a problem, 
Therese herself supplied the solution. 
She called herself a “little flower.” In 
this context the name is seen to be un- 
sentimental and exact, for a flower 
depends for its growth on the light 
and nourishment it receives. “She 
turned our attention to the source of 
that light and that nourishment at all 
times; her eye was néver centered on 
herself or on any goal to which she 
was headed, nor did she attempt to 
measure her progress. Therese’s great 
message of hope was for the “little 
flowers” which grow everywhere in 
great abundance. She knew it was His 
nature to stoop and raise them to 
Himself. 


} 
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(HOW TO MAKE VESTMENTS 


Producing the recently approved classical chasuble 
is an easy and popular activity for parish women 


At left, in one of the fifth century mosaics 

at Ravenna, Saint Apollinaris wears a conical 
chasuble. Over his shoulder is draped an 
OMOPHORION, a sign of authority and symbol of 
the lost sheep carried by the Good Shepherd. 
Above, Father Edward Sutfin’s chasuble, almost 
identical to the one in the mosaic, blends 

well with the contemporary art in his parish at 
Montgomery Center, Vermont. 


Conical chasubles—as used up to the late Middle Ages—are 
having a renaissance here and abroad through the research of 
liturgists and the demands for simplicity in liturgical art and 
furnishing. But, even if commercial houses stocked classical styles, 
few parishes could afford a new set of fine vestments. The dilemma 
was solved for Father Edward J. Sutfin of Montgomery Center, 
Vermont, when women in his parish volunteered to make vest- 
ments, One seamstress said: “It makes you feel more a part of 
things Lo see something you’ve worked on at the altar.” 

Derived from the Roman peasants’ casula, the ancient chasuble 
was a simple conical garment cut from a circular piece of cloth 
with an opening in the center for the head. According to the 
Greeks, form-fitting clothing which hangs vertically from the shoul- 
ders (like the alb) expresses man’s material nature. The circle 
and ellipse were symbols of spiritual perfection, and encircling 
garments with the head as pivot emphasized man’s spiritual aspect. 
Father Sutfin points out that the forms of the original vestments 
were exactly suited to the priest’s role as “fallen man restored by 
grace mediating for mankind at Mass.” 

Over the centuries, the use of brocades and stiff materials made 
the traditional chasuble too heavy on the arms. Without ecclesias- 
tical permission, the sides were trimmed until the current sand- 
wich board type—often erroneously called “Roman”—resulted. 
Classical vestments were never totally replaced; they were worn 
frequently by Pope Saint Pius X, for example, and their use is 
widespread in England. Attempts to restore them in this country, 
however, have met with frequent controversy. But, in August, the 
Sacred Congregation: of Rites issued a decree permitting “primi- 
tive” chasubles at the discretion of the Ordinary. 

The true vestment should express the priest’s role: a chasuble 
is the “ornament: of humility, love and peace,” “the armor of 
faith, image of the sweet and light yoke of Christ.” Ample vest- 
ments impose restraints on the priest’s movements, making them 
more graceful and measured. Father Sutfin says: “It is no longer 
a purely spiritual reason which prevents the priests from ascend- 
ing the altar steps in too great haste, but it is also the vestment 
itself.” ; 

On the following pages are patterns and instructions as used 
in Montgomery Center for making a chasuble and accessories at 
a reasonable cost. The final chasuble, made from a modified semi- 
circle, will have 514” less material on each arm. The Vermont 
seamstresses found that the closer a chasuble approaches the 
classical semi-circle, the simpler it is to make. 
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After pinning a part of the pattern over the 
bolt of silk, Mrs. Evelyn Hart cuts out one section of the 
bbe, leaving an inch for selvage. 


utting the chasuble 


_ When making vestments the archi- 
tecture, lighting, color and spirit of 
‘the church should be considered, 
_tlong with the priest’s height, weight 
and bone structure. Material for vest- 
_ ments must be soft and yielding, fall- 
ing easily into folds and heavy enough 
to hang without clinging. The best 
- fabric is handwoven, plain-weave 
silk, which needs no lining. Decora- 
‘tion with symbols, crosses or or- 
" phreys i is not required; in fact, they 
may destroy the vestment’s form and 
texture, which are sufficiently sym- 
bolic in themselves. Surface decora- 


| tion which corresponds to the basic 


form merits the attention of the de- 


signer. 


Seven yards of 36”-width silk are 


"needed. (If the material is light 


| weight, an equal amount of lining 


60 inches deep 


120 inches long 
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may be desired) 42” to 50” widths 
are preferable and 60” cloth is ideal. 
In such cases, lesser yardage is re- 
quired. 

PATTERN: Make a rectangle of paper 
120” long and 60” wide. Fold to 
make a 60” square. Draw the diag- 
onal and find a point 2514” on the 
line beyond the corner of the square 
where the diagonal touches the fold. 
This point will be the center of the 
arc for the shortened vestment. Pin 
a string at this point and attach a 
pencil to the other end of the string 
so that it touches the pattern at either 
corner of the square not touched by 
the drawn diagonal. Draw the arc 
from corner to corner and cut. Fold 
out to make a modified semi-circle. 
CUTTING: Pin the pattern to the silk 
and cut, leaving a supplementary 
margin of at least 1” outside the pat- 
tern for hems and seams. 





Buying materials 
Good sources for fine silk are: 


Scalamandre Silks, Inc. 
37-24 24th Street 
Long Island City, New York 


Trapac Corporation 
509 Fifth Avenue 
New York 17, New York 


John V. D. KilBride 
Ditchling Common 
Hassocks, Sussex, England 


The Weaver's Guild 

33, Muraskino-Kamitsykiyama-Cho, 
Kita-Ku, Kyoto, Japan 

(This guild specializes, however, in 


expensive weaves. ) 


The Linen and Silk Shop 
Inaguma, Nagoya, Japan 


The shaded area is the 

folded square of paper. The center of the 
arc is 251%” further along the diagonal from 
the corner of the square. 
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Dotted lines on the pattern show 
where the seams would fall if the 
chasuble is cut from 36” silk. 


Sewing the chasubial 


Lay out the cloth with the grain p 
vertical and sew parts together to ; 
form a semi-circle as at the left, — 

Trace the basting line 1” in 


along the straight edge. 


In order to make the neck open- sj 
ing, draw a chalk mark 1134” in © 


each direction along the basting 


line from the center seam. Mark — 


off 314” down the center seam and 
15g” at each chalk mark. Draw 
connecting lines. Cut out fabric. 
(The measurements allow for turn- 
ins.) Cut facing bands for the 
neck opening from the same mate- 
rial as the chasuble—414” wide 
by 1344” long. Hem strips. Pin 
them wrong side out to the wrong 
side of chasuble at the neck. Stitch 
edge to edge along angle of open- 
ing. Stitch facing back. 

To make the outer hem, turn 


the chasuble wrong side up and . 


pin pattern on it. The straight side 


must be placed exactly at the bast- — 
ing line drawn 1” from the straight © 
edge of the material. Mark the | 
circular edge of the pattern with © 


basting or chalk. Trim the material 4q 


at exactly 1” from this line to 
make an exact curve. (For shorter 
priests, trim the hem within the 
pattern.) Form the hem by folding 
the cloth once to the line and 
once on the line itself. Baste the 
hem each time. 

Finally, close the semi-circle by 
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folding on the rear seam with the | 


right side of the silk facing out. 
Bring the two halves of the bast- 
ing line along the straight edge 
together and seam. If an orphrey 
is desired on the front, it can be 
attached at this point. The chasu- 
ble is formed by laying the front 
seam on the rear seam; the two 
folds are for the shoulders. 

A small band of facing should 
be attached to the remaining un- 
finished portion of the neck in the 
same way the first facing was 
made. The neck can then be fin- 
ished with embroidery stitching. 
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Mrs. Evelyn Hart finishes the chasuble on a Pfaff zig-zag machine with three rows of embroidery stitching around the hem. Other 
St. Isidore chasubles have binding around the hem and neck for emphasis, but none have orphreys (banding to cover the center 
seams at the front and rear). If they are desired, the rear orphrey should be attached before the front seam is closed. 
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The accessories 


THE STOLE: The stole is cut from the same 
material as the chasuble. It is 120” long and © 
4” wide with a cross in the center. Since both | 
sides of the stole show, it is well to double the ; 
material on itself. Thus the original cutting 
should be 8” wide, plus selvage for seaming, 
The ending of the stole (as well as the mani- 
ple) may be of the same material as the or- © 
phrey. Fr. Sutfin’s were finished on the Pfaff © 
machine with stitching in a decorative pattern. i ] 
THE MANIPLE: Made in'the same way as the — 
stole, the maniple is 60” in length, and also 
has a cross stitched in the middle. To keep — 
the maniple folded over the priest’s arm, two — 
stays may be placed at a distance 714” from | 
the center. The ending should match the stole, — 
Once again it is well to have the maniple of 
double thickness. 
THE CHALICE VEIL: A simple square 20” (at — 
least) on each side, the chalice veil requires 
no ornamentation, but Fr. Sutfin’s seamstresses — 
finished it with a single band of embroidery 
stitching on the perimeter.  /— 
THE BURSE: A rectangle 1214” wide by 17” | 
long lined with linen. Place the linen on the © 
right side of the silk and close the 1244” ends. ~ 
Turn the right side out. Cut two 814” squares © 
a i of stiff cardboard and insert in the burse. To | 
Mrs. Florence Lumbra (top) stitches linen and silk together on hold the stiffeners in place, stitch as in the © 
her Pfaff to form pockets for burse stiffeners. Below: weights dotted lines on the pattern. Fold the stiff sec- ‘ 
are sewn into the tabernacle veil to make it hang properly. tions on one another. Sew the loose sides to- 
: gether and fold in to form a bellows. No deco- 
ration is needed for the burse. 
A TABERNACLE VEIL and MISSAL PILLOW to 
match the vestments may be made from left- 
over material. But these must be suited to in- 
dividual altars and missals. 
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Chalice veil: 20” square 
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Burse: 12!” wide by 17” long Maniple: 60” long by 4” wide 
Father Sutfin models the finished vest 


38 : and accessories made by women of his pa is 


Stole: 120” long by 4” wide 
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Pierre Thomas Dehau, O.P., on watching 
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the cyclists of the “Tour de France. 








VILLAGE 
OF 
WOMEN 


by Frank Monaco 


Mothers without sons, sisters without 
brothers, wives without husbands—this is 
the story of La Borgata of Macchiagodena. 

a small village in Italy between Rome and 
Naples. 

In the last generation the villagers were 
dealt two heavy blows. First their green 
vineyards were destroyed by plant-lice. Then 
came the destruction of modern warfare 
when the battle of Cassino was fought thirty 
miles away. After the war the effects of 
these two events compelled the men of the 
village to look for livelihoods in other lands 


Life in La Borgata hangs between sadness and 
joy. Departures mean also hope for a new 
life. Loneliness is broken by a baby’s smile. 
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America, Canada and to a lesser degree 
Australia provided assistance, and the men 
settled in their new countries with jobs in 
factories, lumber camps and on farms. But it 
takes years of work before a man can save 
enough money to send for his family. Very 
often the complications of immigration laws 
keep families separated indefinitely. 

I went to La Borgata with my camera. A 
woman was washing clothes under a concrete 
bridge. “Signor photographer,” she called, 
“I am Signora Lanza. Will you take my 
baby’s picture?” As she led me through a 
crooked lane, feminine faces peered out of 
doorways. Grandmother, great-grandmother, 
grandmother’s sister and two aunts, aged, nine 
and eleven, crowded the way. 

In a bare, gray room, spotlessly clean, the 
baby was brought forward by the grand- 
mother. It was a boy. In Italy newly-married 
couples are toasted with the word “sons.” So 
this picture would be specially significant to 
the father in Montreal, who left La Borgata 
before his son was born. 








Fortunately there is much in the town that helps the women forget their lonely waiting 
; —at least for a while. Childten need minding; fields, hoeing; clothes, washing. 
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T'hen ut was over. The baby was taken 
away. The mother went back to her washing. 
But first she gave me a dozen eggs and a 
small wheel of goat cheese as a gift in 
exchange for the photographs. After that | 
became the much-sought-after photographer 
of La Borgata, and now the photographs | 
took of these women and children are prized 
by exiles in Chicago, Montreal, and New 
South Wales. 

When a woman finally leaves La Borgata 
to join her husband in the New World, the 
departure on a Naples-bound bus is a heart- 
breaking scene. The men send for their wives 
and children before other relatives, and that 
means ADIO to the grandparents. The old 
people seldom leave for the New World— 
they no longer have the youth or the strength. 


Sometimes on market days there is the great good luck 
of a letter, but only rarely the sweet sadness of an apios 
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K2QMIR 4 Fortham Jesuit 


sets himself up as a radio ham 


Closing a letter from his isolated 
mission outpost in Indo-China in 
1545, the great Francis Xavier de- 
scribed himself to Ignatius Loyola 
as “the least and most lonely of your 
brothers.” In the long centuries of 
missionary endeavor before and since 
that time, loneliness—the utter iso- 
lation from one’s home, family and 
countrymen—has been one of the 
missionary’s heaviest burdens. In 
an equipment-littered room on the 
campus of Fordham University, 
Father Ralph E. Lynch, S.J., himself 
a veteran of tiny mission stations in 
the jungles of the Philippines, has 
found a way of relieving it. 

Briefly, Father Lynch has become 
a radio “ham,” and he is teaching 
his hobby to prospective mission- 
aries at Fordham’s Institute of Mis- 
sion Studies. Using his own 150-watt 
transmitter, K2MIR, he shows his 
students how they can maintain con- 
tact with other operators all over the 
world. So far the course is only 
an elective at the Institute, but for 
the three young priests who com- 
pleted it recently—one on his way 
to the Philippines, another assigned 
to the Pacific island of New Ireland, 
the third to Japan—Father Lynch’s 
course may turn out to be one of 
the most vital and useful units in 
the entire curriculum. 

















































In a bare cell on the fifth floor of a campus walk-up, Father Lynch 
tinkers with his ham rddio transmitter. His Jesuit friends have given 
him a new nick-name: Kay-Two-Mike-Ida-Roger, the station’s call letters. 
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‘Recently appointed assistant director of Fordham’s Institute in Mission Studies, Father Lynch checks over 
the Institute’s collection of mission memorabilia with its director, Rev. J. Franklin Ewing, S.J. 


In a Bronx store which caters to amateur radio 
enthusiasts, Father Lynch bargains for new parts; swaps 
gossip and technique with fellow operators. 


Although only three students are regularly enrolled in 
his class at the Mission Institute, others frequently 
drop in to stare at the gadgets and listen to Peiping. 
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Archbishop Fénelon 








Letters to 


BOOKS 


men and women 


One characteristic of barbarism is 
to have no sense of history—to think 
like a primitive man before scrub- 
bing off the ooze. Theoretically, Cath- 
olics must always be the reverse— 
i.e. civilized—because they rely so 
much on tradition. But there is much 
evidence that in this country, at any 
rate, the Catholic has lost a bit of 
his touch with history. Some observ- 
ers feel that this is the result of mass- 
rule; others that it is a hangover 
from the pioneer spirit. Whatever 
the cause, the effect is manifest: in- 
terracial councils must fight to prove 
a point the Apostles settled almost 
two thousands years ago. Parish ser- 
mons such as Cardinal Newman’s, 
which dealt with topics beyond 
money or minimal morality, are un- 
heard of. This loss of legacy is espe- 
cially apparent after reading Féne- 
lon’s Letters to Men and Women, 
(Newman Press, $4.00). 

Francois de Salignac de la Mothe- 
Fénelon was Prince-Archbishop of 
Cambrai in France at the turn of the 
seventeenth century. His letters are 
addressed to aristocrats: those sol- 
diers, courtiers, ladies and intellectu- 
als who surrounded King Louis XIV. 
Although each one is adapted to the 
peculiar personality of its recipient, 
the letters as a group nevertheless 
achieve a sort of universality since 
they deal with a road everyone must 
travel. And, although Fénelon was 
by no means a controversialist (he 
once said: “I have no desire to write, 
or speak, or to be talked of, or to 
argue, or to persuade anybody.”), his 
ideas would provoke controversy to- 
day, just as they did then—and with 
the same sort of people: we have 
learned no lessons. 


Perhaps the major reason Fénelon’s 


ideas are not taught was his ill-fated 
defense of Mme. Guyon, a leader of 
the Quietists, who concentrated on 
the love of God without regard for 
the sacraments, good works and per- 
serverance. Fénelon felt that she was 
without heretical intent or disobedi- 
ence and he had great sympathy for 
her notion of the will of God and her 
lack of scruples. His defense ran him 
into Bossuet—“the spokesman of the 
bourgeois conscience.” When the 
smoke cleared the Pope is reputed to 
have said “[Fénelon] errs through 
excess of divine love; [Bossuet] 
through deficiency of love for one’s 
neighbor.” The controversy of course 
was won by Bossuet, and Fénelon was 
disgraced; exiled from court, he re- 
turned to his diocese. On his death 
Pope Clement wept and regretted 
that from “motives of political pru- 
dence, he had never made a Cardinal 
of one whon, in his heart, he had so 
desired to honor.” 

In general, Fénelon stands for a- 
more contemplative spirit in Cath- 
olicism. His piercing intellect de- 
molishes facades of saintliness in 
those he directed. Over and over 
again, he admonished his charges to 
become as children trusting to God 
and especially loving Him. The noisy 
distractions of theological rationalisa- 
tions and militaristic apologetics he 
avoided and punctured—easily seeing 
their flaws. Some samples: 

To intellectuals: “If one does not 
take care, one’s whole life slips away 
in theorising, and we want a second 
career for practice.” 

To zealots: “In our restless activity 
we erect ourselves into a Providence 
as inefficient as that of God would be 
effectual.” 

On humility: “It comes from His 
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GRAIL BOOKS THAT INSPIRE 
DEVOTION TO OUR LADY AND HER ROSARY 


QUEEN OF THE UNIVERSE 
edited by Stanley G. Mathews, S.M. 


In this latest anthology on the Blessed Virgin Mary 
by Brother Mathews, S.M. of the Marian Library, 
Dayton, Ohio, you will find the most recent and im- 
portant Papal Pronouncements and theological re- 
search on the Assumption and Queenship of Mary. 
Truly an incentive to deeper faith in the Marian 
beliefs of the Church. Price $4.00 


THE POETS’ ROSARY 


edited by Anne Tansey 


To stir up feelings of piety and devotion we offer 
this anthology of poems representing major American 
Catholic poets who have found poetic inspiration in 
the contemplation of Mary’s rosary. Price $2.00 


JOYS, SORROWS AND 
GLORIES OF THE ROSARY 


by Raphael Grashoff, C.P. 


“The fifteen chapters of this small, illustrated volume 
explain admirably and adequately the fifteen mys- 
teries of the rosary of Our Lady. Based chiefly on the 
gospel narrative, but interspersed with illuminating 


historical side-lights, the booklet, attractively bound, 
is simple, clear, direct and charming in content.”— 
The Torch Magazine. (Makes a wonderful gift for 
a shut-in friend or hospital patient that you’d like 
to give a spiritual lift.) Price $1.00 


FAMILY ROSARY 
FOR CHILDREN 


by Urban Paul Martin 


An easy-to-follow explanation of how to pray the 
mysteries of the rosary so the younger members of 
the family can derive more spiritual benefit from the 
family recitation. Large print, simple wording which 
the children can understand, numerous drawings and 
diagrams combine to teach the importance of pray- 
ing the rosary well. Price $1.00 


ROSARY COLOR BOOK 


Text by Mary Fabyan Windeatt 
Drawings by Gedge Harmon 


A few sessions with crayons and the Rosary Color 
Book can do a great deal to instill a more lively 
interest in praying the rosary. It is for the children 
of lower grades who are just beginning to learn how 
to connect the idea of meditation to vocal recitation. 

Price 35¢ 





From your Bookstore 


or 


GRAIL PUBLICATIONS Room 10 St. Meinrad, Indiana 
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Grace; it does not consist, as some 
imagine, in external deeds of humil- 
ity . . . but in simply abiding where 
God has placed us. . . . We have, 
properly speaking, no right even to 
give ourselves to God, for we have 
no right over ourselves.” 
—CHARLES HARBUTT 


ALSO OF INTEREST 


Tue VanisHinc Hero, by Sean O’Fao- 
lain (Atlantic-Little, Brown, $3.75). A 
crisp appraisal of eight novelists of the 
twenties—Huxley, Waugh, Greene, 
Faulkner, Hemingway, Bowen, Woolf, 
and Joyce. O’Faolain’s theme is that 
the “hero” as a defender of prevailing 
social values has been replaced in lit- 
erature by the rebel-martyr-victim who 
rejects the dominating standards of so- 
ciety. With today’s “heroes” it is a 
mark of distinction and a sign of intel- 
ligence to be maladjusted, uneasy, dis- 
content. Doomed and driven by forces 
over which he seems to have no control, 
he is trapped, will-less, fated to be 
destroyed. Mr. O’Faolain has little 
trouble showing these things to be true 
in the novelists he has chosen; but he 
goes behind their attitudes and look- 
ing for the point of view which dis- 
tinguishes each he tries to determine 
what has made each the writer he is. 
Reverent admirers of Evelyn Waugh 
may be surprised at the author’s com- 
ment that he is a “great” satirist when 
he remains innocent of ideas but his 
work becomes dully moralistic, clut- 
tered with unnecessary details when, as 
in Brideshead Revisited, he attempts 
serious thought. Graham Greene, on the 
other hand O’Faolain claims, broods too 
much and is in fact a Jansenist who has 
despaired of humanity. He “rigs” hu- 
man nature against itself and arranges 
that the only escape valve for his tor- 
tured and betrayed characters be the 
mercy and pity of God. William Faulk- 
ner is seen as a man with powerful 
urges and aspirations but without the 
intellectual equipment to express them 
clearly. His fuzzy prose is simply a re- 
flection of the chaos in his soul. So 
much for one Nobel Prize winner. 
Ernest Hemingway seems to be O’Fao- 
lain’s favorite because he has the most 
hope for man and the greatest belief in 
the dignity of the person even though 
Hemingway doesn’t always seem to 
understand just what his characters’ 
experiences are supposed to mean. 
Exercising persistently independent 
judgment Mr. O’Faolain thus takes a 
fresh look at some of our literary giants. 


While recognizing their contribution to 
world literature he makes clear that 
theirs is not the only possible attitude 
for a writer to take and, in effect asks, 
“What have they done for us lately?” 

—Oona Burke 


MERE MARIE OF THE URSULINES, by 
Agnes Repplier (Sheed & Ward, $3.50) . 
The story of Mére Marie de I’Incarna- 
tion, the wise and courageous Ursuline 
whose life was so intimately bound up 
with the early history of New France. 
Born Marie Guyard in Tours, at nine- 
teen she was a widow with an infant 
son. After she had supervised her 
child’s education and had seen him 
grow to manhood, she joined the Ursu- 
lines and in 1639, at the age of forty, 
she embarked for lonely, primitive 
Quebec. There, during the next thirty- 
three years, she founded a hospital and 
a school for girls, and helped give the 
struggling little colony the strong 
spiritual backbone which contributed 
so much to its survival. Meanwhile, in a 
series of letters to her son and to others 
in France, she wrote a shrewd and 
valuable chronicle from which Miss 
Repplier pieced together this readable 
book—at once a biography of Mére 
Marie and a history of New France. 
Through this Ursuline’s discerning eye 
we meet all the great figures of her 
time: Champlain, the remarkably self- 
less and capable explorer and governor 
to whom, more than to any other one 
man, Canada owes its existence; Talon, 
the devoted and competent Intendant; 
Bishop Laval, the strong-willed founder 
of the French Canadian Church. Now 
published in the “Thomas More Books 
to Live” series, Miss Repplier’s work 
originally appeared in 1931; despite 
the outmoded device of quoting classi- 
cal writers, its style retains its fluid 
urbanity, and Mére Marie’s story will 
always be well worth reading. 
—Rosert L. REYNOLDs 


Russia Revisited, by Louis Fischer 
(Doubleday, $4.00), takes its author 
back to the USSR, where he spent six- 
teen years as a correspondent before 
World War II. Mr. Fischer starts off 
with what is an apparently favorable 
report on Russia’s new look of “free- 
dom,” then as he digs deeper the gild- 
ing chips away and he lays bare the 
same old corpse that has been rotting 
since 1917. He concludes that although 
everything is different nothing has 
changed—Russia is still a vast slum, 
the people are underfed, overworked, 
underhoused, and, though the govern- 
ment has taken a more lenient policy 


on arrests, an aristocracy of Soviet rul- 
ers sits as heavily upon the masses 
today as in the past. Mr. Fischer fin- 
ishes with analyses of the state of Com- 
munism in the various satellites; in his 
opinion Russia is on top of a shaky 
situation—but he sees the satellites 
driving not toward a form of western 
democracy but toward their own brand 
of Socialism.—Borts YAMPOLSKY 


New Directions, 16 (New Directions, 
$2.50) continues its policy of breaking 
fresh literary ground, ferreting out un- 
published pieces by both well-known 
and little-known authors. There are six- 
ty poems by William Carlos Williams, 
an essay on obscenity in literature by 
Henry Miller, and a short play by Eric 
Bentley. A long essay by Kenneth Rex- 
roth acts as an introduction to many 
of the young writers represented, and 
in it he suggests that there is a sort of 
literary underground in existence now. 
Its intrepid members are young aliens 
of the spirit who have coolly turned 
their backs on the heavy commercializa- 
tion, the cant and the slick prosperity 
of contemporary society. Refusing to be 
swept into causes, movements or cru- 
sades, they insist on writing with de- 
tachment and absolute integrity. From 
some of the examples offered here, their 
departure is refreshing, although the 
writer who will not risk involvment, 


-who does not care deeply about the 


world and his fellow men is in a fair 
way to becoming hard, sterile, dull. It 
is too soon to tell about many of these 
people but some are sure to end up just 
talking to themselves in highly original 
styles —EtTa SAMOV 


Opus PostHumous, by Wallace Stevens 
(Knopf, $6.75) and THe LetrTers OF 
Witu1am Cartos WituiaMs (McDowell, 
Obolensky, $5.00). Adages and philo- 
sophic musings (as well as first drafts 
and posthumously published poems) by 
one of America’s most distinguished 
poets, Wallace Stevens, who spent his 


life as a Hartford, Connecticut insur-. 


ance man; and letters, full of philoso- 
phical ideas, critical judgments and 
thoughts on language and versification, 
from another, almost equally distin- 
guished poet, Dr. William Carlos Wil- 
liams, who has spent the greater part 
of his life as a physician in New Jersey, 
make exhilarating reading for the 
reader who is aware, as Stevens was, 
of the immeasurable importance of 
poetry—true poetry—in our lives; and 
for the reader who would grasp, as Dr. 
Williams does, the extreme significance 
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of language—the correct, colloquial use 
of our native tongue—in the full de- 
velopment of our lives and culture. 

Though neither Stevens nor Williams 
could be considered in the formal sense 
a “believer” —both, with the confidence 
of the twenties, seemed to feel the ac- 
ceptance of an orthodox dogma “im- 
possible” now—they tend to make a 
religion of poetry itself: a true religion 
in the sense that it is characterized by 
a deep and personally engaging rever- 
ence for every aspect of creation: rever- 
ence which, for Stevens particularly, 
includes both “the gods”—whom, how- 
ever, he sees as born of the creative 
imagination — and the philosophers, 
among them Saint Thomas Aquinas. 
“Only a noble people,” wrote Stevens, 
“can have a noble God.”—R.L. 


CaTHOLIC COLONIZATION ON THE WEsT- 
ERN FRONTIER, by James P. Shannon 
(Yale University Press, $5.00). An ac- 
count by the president of the College 
of St. Thomas of Archbishop John 
Ireland’s effort to settle Catholic im- 
migrants—chiefly Irishmen—on the 
fertile farmlands of southwestern Min- 
nesota. “Man made the city but God 
made the country,” Ireland said, but 
he was never able to make the bulk of 
the immigrants believe it. Ten farm- 
ing communities were actually estab- 
lished between 1876 and 1881 (on 
railroad lands for which the Arch- 
bishop himself served as agent), but 
no great percentage of the homestead- 
ers came from the crowded port cities 
of the eastern seaboard. Though the 
plan itself was flexible and sound, 
Father Shannon says, it did not take 
cognizance of two realities: that fi- 
nances were lacking to transport the 
would-be settlers, and that the immi- 
grants themselves did not have much 
taste for farming. An interesting re- 
port—well written and handsomely 
printed—of a sidelight of U.S. history. 
—R.L.R. 


Vinci. MICHEL AND THE LITURGICAL 
Movement, by Paul B. Marx, 0.S.B. 
(Liturgical Press, Collegeville, Minn., 
$5.00). An affectionate, crisply-written 
biography of Dom Virgil Michel, 0.S.B., 
of St. John’s Abbey in Collegeville, 
Minn., pioneer in the American liturgi- 
cal movement and founder and first 
editor of its monthly magazine, Orate 
Fratres (now Worship). An incredibly 
energetic man who finally wore himself 
out with overwork (he died in 1938 of 
pleural pneumonia at the age of 48), 
Dom Virgil’s fertile, wide-ranging mind 
made him a leader in many fields other 
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than the liturgy: education, coopera- 
tives, social action, the lay apostolate, 
which taken together constitute the most 
significant phenomena in modern Ameri- 
can Catholicism. An important book, 
and one which in typography and de- 
sign lives up to the fine standards of 
the Liturgical Press.—R.L.R. 


Sututivan, by Walter Macken (Mac- 
millan Co., $3.95). A rather blowsy 
novel about a poor stage-struck Irish 
boy who finally becomes a successful 
actor. But before Sullivan receives the 
laureled crown, Mr. Macken puts him 
(and us) through a succession of pro- 
fessional and personal ups and downs 
—apprenticeship with small provincial 
companies, box office flops, hits and 
near misses, big city critics alternate 
praise and scorn, seedy rooming houses 
and unemployment, marriage to and 
then separation from a lissome lass 
from home, childhood friendship tried 
and strained. In the midst of wealth 
and flamboyant fame Sullivan is 
brought to his senses and there is a 
dramatic reunion with his wife and 
old friend. Mr. Macken knows the the- 
atre well (he has been an actor, di- 
rector, manager, producer in Dublin) 
but he has created flabby characters, 
propped them up with stiff dialogue 
and thick wads of description and re- 
lied heavily on the theme of rags-to- 
riches-to-breast-beating-self-knowledge, 
which is just too worn to stand another 
reworking—E.S. 


Tue Vetvet Horn, by Andrew Lytle 
(McDowell-Oblensky, $3.95). A heavily 
symbolic novel about a _ backwoods 
family of four boys and a girl orphaned 
after the Civil War. The sister, Julia, 
is married to a cousin but has a son 
by her lover. The boy, Lucius, feels 
alienated from his family and thinks 
his strangeness is due to some defect 
within himself. He realizes the inade- 
quacy of this explanation in a climax 
that is startling if somewhat inconclu- 
sive. The author’s point seems to be 
that man’s search for wholeness does 
not end in this world. This is an uneven 
book; the style is frequently clumsy 
and exaggerated; the lyricism is forced 
and the melodrama rather adolescent. 
But the comic scenes are bright and 
sometimes the author’s observations are 
perceptive enough. 

- —-Greorce Larpner, Jr. 


Priestty ExisTENCE, by Michael Pflieg- 
ler (Newman, $6.00), is one of those 
apparently formidable books which, be- 
cause of its prosaic title and the seem- 
ing dullness of its subject, is not likely 








And Here Is What 
They’re Saying About 


MARRIAGE IS HOLY: 


“When the experienced 
authors plumb the depths of love and 


marriage, they exhibit full awareness 


obviously 


of the clay of which men and women 
are formed, but they do not become 
mired in it. Instead they build on the 
natural and skyrocket us to previously 
unexplored heights, leaving us at once 
giddy and stimulated by the thin air 
of poetic insight into what God really 
intended to accomplish with the sacra- 
ment of matrimony.” 

—Donald J. Thorman, THE AVE MARIA. 


Other FIDES Books 
Coming November 1 
To Your Local Bookstore 


THE MODERN APOSTLE 
Louis J. Putz, C.S.C. $2.95 


A book about the layman and his role 
in the Church, by a priest who knows 
and understands the layman’s problems. 


KEY TO THE PSALMS 
Mary Perkins Ryan $3.50 
A book that will do much to make the 
Psalms the prayers of modern Christians. 
A brilliant interpretation of the inspired 
poetry of the Psalms. 
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THE 
CHANGING. 
CHURCH 


ITS ARCHITECTURE, ART, 
AND DECORATION 


By Katharine Morrison McClinton 

CHURCH ARCHITECTURE 
AND DECORATION 

LIGHTING FOR CHURCHES 


ALTAR AND SANCTUARY 
FURNISHINGS 


FLOORS AND FLOOR 
COVERINGS 


ART IN THE CHURCH 


PLANNING FOR THE CHURCH 
SCHOOL 


CHURCH FURNITURE 
ete. 


124 Illustrations of new churches 
in America 


Page size, 8% x 10% inches 
$7.50 
At your bookstore or 


Morehouse-Gorham Co. 


14 E. 4lst St., New York 17, N.Y. 











DUNBARTON COLLEGE 
OF HOLY CROSS 


WASHINGTON 8, D. C. 


A four-year college conducted by the 
Sisters of the Holy Cross. 


ADDRESS: BOX 518 














People 60 to 80 
Tear Out This Ad 


. and mail it today to find 
out how you can still apply for 
a $1,000 life insurance policy to 
help take care of final ex- 
poe without burdening your 

You handle the entire trans- 
action by mail with OLD 
AMERICAN of KANSAS 
CITY. No obligation. No one 
will call on you! 

Write today, simply giving 
your name, address and age. 
Mail to Old American Ins. Co., 
Ll West 9th, Dept. L1013M, 
Kansas City, Missouri. 





to receive much attention. But the 
reader is in for a surprise: Father 
Pfliegler comes to grips with the prob- 
lem of priestly existence in the modern 
world with deep insight and maturity 


and a great deal of urbanity. With the |, 


mark of Christ upon him, the priest is 
a man set apart for eternity, and it is 
this eternally marked man, struggling, 
suffering, being sanctified (or even con- 


demned) under his frightening yet joy- 


ful burden, that Father Pfliegler ex- 
amines: vocation, life at the seminary, 
formation, first years as a priest (often 


under conditions he could never have | 


imagined), tensions, calls to holiness, 
importance of his first pastor, idealism, 
and the types of priest. Even the ex- 
tremes—the apostate and the saint, the 
social reformer, the organizer, the lord- 
pastor and the priest-politician, are dis- 
cussed.—CHRISTOPHER WOODHOUSE 


Byzantine Sacrep Art, by Fotis Kon- 
toglous; edited by Constantine Cavar- 
nos (Vantage Press, $3.00). A sig- 
nificant book by one of the most force- 
ful of modern Greek writers who is at 
the same time a first rate artist and 
ikon painter, and a man of profoundly 
Christian spirit. Kontoglous more than 
any other person is responsible for the 
revival of interest in Byzantine art in 
Greece. Among the many books about 
the subject, his is unique because, for 
Kontoglous, “the art of the iconog- 
rapher is above all a sacred activity,” 
much as a priest’s work is sacred. 
Church art, he says, must be based on 
simplicity, faith and the holiness of the 
Gospels and should arouse sentiments 
of contrition and “holy awe.” Any 
secularism or worldliness is of neces- 
sity completely repugnant to this truly 
evangelical art. 

The book does have certain draw- 
backs. It is professedly a collection of 
excerpts and is therefore somewhat 
superficial. Though I am in general 
sympathy with the views of the author, 
he is inclined to identify Orthodoxy 
with Greece, and this leads him to by- 
pass almost completely Russia’s enor- 
mous contribution to Byzantine art. And 
at times the author tends to be too dog- 
matic and categorical, as for example 
in excluding three-dimensional statues 
from his framework of acceptable 
sacred art. The editor has included a 
number of illustrations, some of which 
are of Mr. Kontoglous’ own admirable 
work.—CarL QuINN 


Morninc, by Julian Fane (Reynal, 
$3.50), captures some of the freshness 


THE SACRED HEART 
by 
GEORGE ROUAULT 





$12.00 


Big x 914" POSTPAID 


Send remittance to 


BERARDI’S 


Crossroads of Catholic Culture 
217 E. REGENT STREET 
INGLEWOOD, CALIFORNIA 





% 


CALENDAR OF CHURCH FEASTS 


1958 


DESK CALENDAR (5142x814), spirally bound 
@ $1.00 (plus 25¢ handling charge). 40% 
Dealer’s discount on 10 or more. 
BOOKLET CALENDAR purse or missal size 
@ 25¢. 
> Each month illustrated. 
>» Accurate and convenient for revising 
your missal to simpler form decreed by 
Sacred Congregation of Rites. 
> Ideal for Christmas Card. 
ANN H. GRILL 
6332 N. Magnolia, Chicago 40, Illinois 
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SACRED VESTMENTS IN THE CLASSICAL TRADITION 
ST. THOMAS, ONTARIO 
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“FROM 
BOOKS... 


the greatest 
meanings in life... 


A DIARY OF MEDITATIONS 
St. Francis de Sales 
Edited by Dom Cuthbert Smith, 0.5.8. 
Hbbo a po sh | but abundan 
n marker, offers short but abun 
fruitful daily meditations based on the 
pos yrtings of this great Doctor of 
Church, It is a maryelous book to give 
or “+0 cone wag whatever the occasion. 


imprimatur $4.75 


WHERE THE SOIL WAS SHALLOW 


By Jose Maria Gironella 
This is a book which will 
a 


by . Some 
will find it disturbing be- 
cause it’s that kind of 


book, but no one will put 
it down without having 


been em moved. The 
author he C sses 
ragged in God, in 





$4.95 


ST. BERNADETTE 
A Pictorial Biography 
By Leonard von Matt and Francis Trochu 


Like its companion volumes St. Pius X, 
St. Francis of Assisi, etc., this new book 
is a profusion of magnificent photographs 
and inspiring text. “ . a volume to be 
owned and treasured.”—Catholic Standard, 


“, .. a handsome book ... a fascinating 
new book.”—Jubilee. 
imprimatur $7.00 
THIS PLACE 


CALLED LOURDES 
By Sister Maureen Flynn, O.P. 


This is the story of Lourdes. 
Guided by Sister Maureen, 
you will come to know the 
wonders of this “home- 
land of Our Lady.” Through 
their letters you will meet 
the cured themselves and above all you 
will find in this book the real meaning of 
Lourdes—‘“the capital of prayer.” 


imprimatur $3.75 





THE GREAT CRISIS IN 
AMERICAN CATHOLIC HISTORY 
By Thomas T. McAvoy, C.S.C. 


This is the first full account of a dispute 
which shocked American Catholics at the 
close of the nineteenth century. It was 
waged over the so-called heresy of “Amer- 
icanism” and involved bishops, clergy and 


laymen in a bitter quarrel. The interven- 
tion of the Vatican ended a crisis that 
threatened the very Church in America. 


imprimatur $6.00. 


THE SACRIFICE OF 
THE MYSTICAL BODY 


By Eugene Masure 


Guided by the recent papal directives op 
the Mass, Canon Masure has written s 
serious commentary on the Eucharist as a 
mystery of love and as a sacrament insti- 
tuted by Christ .. . enlivening a true ano 
fervent devotion toward the very center 
of Catholic worship. 


imprimatur $3.50 


CHARLES V 
By Gertrude von Schwarzenfeld 


Charles V, the last great European Em- 
peror, fought to reconcile all the elements 
that were pulling Europe apart in his life- 
time. Today, the story of his failure as- 
sumes new pertinence, as the Western 
world seeks to recover its destiny as the 
embodiment of Western Christianity. 


Coming November l1th $6.50 





At all bookstores 
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and new wonder of an eight-year-old 
boy as he rambles around on an English 
country estate just before the outbreak 
of World War II. Vere is one of five 
children; the three oldest are away at 
school and his baby sister is too little 
for companionship, so Vere is left on 
his own to explore, create, ponder, to 
suffer disappointments, pain, confusion 
and hope. Quiet and gentle and not in 
the least patronizing, this book is richly 
evocative of the mercurial variety of 
childhood experiences. American read- 
ers may be disturbed by the vaguely 
impersonal attitude of the parents (up- 
per-class English children are handed 
over at birth to nannies, tutors, maids 
and other household help for raising), 
but this local peculiarity does not radi- 
cally affect the heart of the story—that 
children are inevitably, inescapably 
alone as they struggle to penetrate and 
understand the mystery of the world. 
—ES. 


THe WorsuHip or THE CuurcH, by Wil- 
liam O’Shea (Newman, $7.00). Now 
that the liturgical revival and the value 
of liturgical arts are accepted (though 
not necessarily practiced) facts, the job 
of pulling the information together pro- 
ceeds apace This comprehensive, well- 
done work by Father O’Shea stands as 
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one of the best books to tell us how 
and why we worship. After introductory 
chapters explaining the liturgy as a 
sacred science and describing how the 
Church worships God in Christ, Father 
O’Shea gets down to an orderly, clear 
and intelligent explanation of liturgical 
worship, the background of such wor- 
ship (the altar, the sanctuary, the de- 
corations, the vestments, etc.) , the litur- 
gical year, the Mass from beginning 
to end, the Divine Office, sacraments 
and sacramentals, and extra-liturgical 
devotions. The book is full of keen in- 
sights into what the Church does now— 
and into what might develop. The au- 
thor departs with some trenchant re- 
marks on the use of the vernacular in 
the liturgy. In all, a valuable book and 
one that the layman will appreciate. 
—C.W. 


CuristriAN Democracy IN WESTERN 
Europe, by Michael P. Fogarty (Notre 
Dame, $6.75), is rather specialized for 
the general reader, although it contains 
an interesting survey of the men and 
movements that strove to introduce a 
greater degree of social justice after 
the Industrial Revolution. Because of 
semantic ambiguities (the confusion 
over that much-abused word “democ- 
racy”) and because popular govern- 


ment has failed in so many countries 
of Europe, any discussion of “Christian 
democracy” is an elusive pre position. 
Professor Fogarty struggles with the 
question manfully and with consider 
able learning. Though it’s hard to take 
bearings once the fog has set in, any- 
one wanting a thoughtful introduction 
to the subject will find the book useful 

—WituaM O. RANDALL 


ALSO NOTED 

VANISHED Cities, by Hermann and 
Georg Schreiber (Knopf, $5.75), is a 
roc’s eye view of the rise and fall oi 
almost legendary cities that have ap 
peared on the historical scene, only to 
vanish (in some cases in a few hours) 
as a result of natural catastrophes (fire. 
flood or volcano) or by war or the col- 
lapse of trade routes. Sodom and Go 
morrah, Pompeii, Palmyra, Troy, Tar- 
shish, Babylon, Carthage and Angkor- 
Vat are some of the places in history’s 
dust-bin that the Schreiber brothers 
resurrect for examination. Ably illus 
trated with some very informative photo 
graphs.—C.W. 

Lines oF Lire, by Francois Mauriac 
(Farrar, Straus & Cudahy, $3.50). An- 
other ragotit by the old master, with 
the typical ingredients—the jaded ex- 
seminarian, his corrupt son, the son’s 
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you were on our minds 
when we chose our 1957 
christ-mass cards 
old—and new world 
selections 

panorama group—20 cards and envs. 
2.00 
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3.00 
christmas preparation kit 
advent calendar and customs booklet 
christian giftwrap, glitter enclosures 
introductory price 1.50 
post free 
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Handsome, Engraved _ 
Christmas Cards ' 


e@ Designed by the 
Discalced Carmelite 
Nuns. 

e@ Raised gold and 
colors on the finest 
stock. 

@ The exquisite en- 
graving makes them 
so different. 

@ These cards must be seen to be 
appreciated. 

Prices for Cards—10¢ and 35¢ 
Your name imprinted on request. 
SPECIAL DISCOUNT 
TO PRIESTS AND RELIGIOUS 
Free gift enclosure of Mass Remembrance 

each card oe by a. 


enna with 
WRITE for illustrated booklet, or send $2.00 
for the boxed nine card Camenter ($2.15 value). 
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W orld known 


Liturgical Arts Creator 
Francois Biais 
Paris, France 


desires to complete his representation 
in the United States. Reputable repre- 
sentatives with well established fol- 
lowing among seminaries, convents 
and rectories may apply. 


Please send all pertinent particulars to 


Francois Biais 
Box 102 
JUBILEE 

377 Fourth Avenue 

New York, 16 
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offers high-quality CHRISTMAS CARDS produced by 
Benedictine monks which are Christian AND modern. 


Write for free, colorful folders with imprinting 


information. 


A box of 20 of our 1957 Xmas cards ($2 valve) plus “PUTTING CHRIST INTO 
CHRISTMAS” packet (booklets, leaflets, holy cards, $2 valve), all for $3 postpaid. 








mistress, the older woman who loves 
the son, the various sniveling, greedy 
peasants—all served sizzling hot under 
Bordeaux’s burning sun and seasoned 
with scenes of passion under the sul- 
phate-sprayed grapevines. But M. Mau- 
riac is an excellent chef, and what 
might be hash in the hands of another 
is French cooking 1¢ classe in his. 


—B.Y. 


THe One THAT Gor Away, by Kendal 
Burt and James Leasor (Random 
House, $3.95), is the true story of Franz 
Von Werra, one of the slipperiest Nazi 
prisoners taken by the British in World 
War II. All together Von Werra, who 
was captured when his Messerschmitt 
fighter was shot down over Kent in the 
fall of 1940, escaped three times, twice 
in England and once in Canada. He 
scaled walls, crawled through tunnels, 
jumped from moving trains and finally 
made his way back to Berlin. Some of 
the dialogue seems forced (it is strange 
to hear German prisoners mouthing 
British slang), but Burt and Leasor 
have managed to keep the story mov- 
ing and to hold the reader’s interest. In 
a story of this kind, that’s about all 
anyone can ask.—R.L.R. 


ReEvoLtT ON THE Nize, by Anwar El 
Sadat (John Day, $3.00). An account 
of the fourteen years of underground 
plotting which had the dual purpose of 
ousting the British from Egypt and 
overthrowing King Farouk in order to 
establish a “democratic” government. 
The author is one of the conspirators, 
a group of young army officers, but 
his account is curiously fudged over, 
and the reader gets the impression 
that what is left unsaid is really what 
should be revealed. Though disap- 
pointing, Colonel El Sadat’s report 
is part of Egypt’s answer to the com- 
plicated situation on which Britain, 
France, the U.S.A., the U.S.S.R. and 
Israel are still speaking —C.W. 


MarriacE 1s Hoty, edited by H. Caf- 
farel (Fides, $3.75). A collection of 
essays on the vocation of marriage writ- 
ten by spokesmen for a group of Chris- 
tian families. They discuss the scope 
of the sacrament, the personality of 
woman, man as a father, large fami- 
lies, the advisability of periodic con- 
tinence and above all the mystery of 
love that marriage is. Written simply 
and without a trace of pompous pedan- 
try this is a deeply inspirational work 
by people who have lived the experi- 
ences they are writing about.—O.B. 
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“Making the world’s finest Catholic 
literature available to all.” 


se a DOUBLEDAY 





JUST PUBLISHED— 
é new titles in the 
best-known series of 


inexpensive Catholic editions 


VIPERS’ TANGLE 
Francois Mauriac. This powerful novel of evil 
and redemption is hailed by the N. Y. Herald 
Tribune as “Mauriac’s finest achievement and 
undoubtedly a very great novel.” 
(Orig. $3.00) 75¢ 


THE MANNER IS ORDINARY 
John LaFarge, S.J. The memoirs of a priest who 
has been so much at the heart of Catholic ac- 
tivity that his life is a panorama of the Church 
in America for the past 50 years. 
(Orig. $4.75) 95¢ 


THE CHURCH AND THE RECONSTRUCTION 
OF THE MODERN WORLD 

Edited by Terence P. McLaughlin, C.S.B. The 

social encyclicals of Pope Pius XI, annotated 

and indexed, covering the major issues of our 

time. (Image Original) $1.25 


THE GREATEST BIBLE STORIES 
Edited by Anne Fremantle. A Catholic anthol- 
ogy from world literature, specially abridged for 
this edition. Such authors as Mauriac, Claudel, 
Peguy, Rilke, and Ronald Knox recreate unfor- 
gettable moments in the lives of Our Lord and 
Our Lady. (Orig. $3.50) 75¢ 


A GILSON READER 
Edited by Anton C. Pegis. Selections from the 
writings of Etiénne Gilson, one of the most 
stimulating and far-ranging of contemporary 
Catholic thinkers. Also in cloth binding at $3.50. 
(Image Original) 95¢ 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF 
ST. THERESE OF LISIEUX 
by John Beevers. A new translation of the out- 
standing spiritual book of our century, the in- 
spiring autobiography of “the greatest saint of 
modern times.” (Image Original) 65¢ 
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HELENA 
Evelyn Waugh. A brilliant historical novel by 
a distinguished modern writer, an appealing por- 
trayal of the saint who unearthed Christ’s Cross. 
(Orig. $3.95) 65¢ 


MY LIFE FOR MY SHEEP 
Alfred Duggan. The life of St. Thomas a Becket, 
narrated in the form of a novel. Nowhere has 
the story of the epic struggle between St. Thomas 
and Henry II been told so vividly. 
(Orig. $5.00) 90¢ 


There are now 59 Image Books available wherever Catholic books are sold. 
See the entire selection at your bookseller’s, or write for complete list to: 


DOUBLEDAY IMAGE BOOKS 75 mapison AVENUE, NEW YORK 22 
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To JUBILEE’s Ikon Guild 
377 Fourth Avenue, New York 16 


Please send me the following ikons (circle number of those 
you want): 


4 5 Enclosed is $ 











4) Crucifix (12” high), corpus 
painted directly on mahogany ($12.50) 


5) Our Lady of Peace (8%”" high) 
Gold leaf background ($20) 


To encourage the wider use of contemporary religious 
art and to give its creators an audience for their work, 
JUBILEE is selling the works of young American artists 
through its Ikon Guild (the first of its kind). All works 
are individually produced, either hand-painted on wood 
for permanence, or printed in limited editions by silk 
screen, also on wood. The ikon and the Byzantine cru- 
cifix illustrated here are by Ade Bethune, one of the 
pioneers in the liturgical arts field in this country. Other 
ikons will be available in future months. 








